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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 

Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
jogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

NSTRUCTION IN ART, General and Special, 

as afforded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of the DEPARTM ENT 

of SCIENCE and ART, at MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall, 

London. The School consists of 


1. A NORMAL SCHOOL for TRAINING TEACHERS. 
JI. SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Art-SuPERINTENDENT—~RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 


The SPRING SESSION will COMMENCE on Ist of MARCH 
andend 3ist of July: and the Fees are for that period. 


1. The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart systemati- 
cally a knowledge of the scientific principles of Art, especially in 
its relation to the useful purposes of life. A limited application 
of those principles is demonstrated with the view of preparing 
Students to enter upon the future practice of the Decorative Arts 
jn Manufactories and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
skilled workmen. At the same time, instruction is afforded to all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without reference to a 
preparation for any special Branch of Industry. Special Courses 
are arranged in order to train persons to become Masters of Schools 
of Art, and to enable Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools 
to teach Elementary Drawing as a part of general Education 
concurrently with Writing. 


2. The Lectures and Courses of Instruetion are as follows :— 


GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 

A. Freehand, Model, and Elementary Mechanical Drawing. Prac- 
tical Geometry and Perspective, Painting in Oil, Tempera, 
and Water Colours. Modelling. The Classes for Drawing, 
Painting,and Modelling, include the Figure from the Antique 
and the Life ; and Artistic Anatomy. Lectures, Teaching and 
Practice, in the Morning and Evening. Fee £4 the Session.— 
Head Master, Mr. Burchett; Assistants, Messrs. Herman, 
Walsh, Denby, Wills, and Hancock. 

B. The Evening Instruction is limited to advanced Drawing, 
Painting, and Modelling, including the Figure. Fee £2. 


TECHNICAL COURSES, 


C. Practical Construction, including Architecture. Building, and 
the various processes of Plastic Decoration, Furniture, and 
Metal Working. Lectures, Teaching and Practice, Morning 
and Evening. Fee £4. Evening Course only, Fee £2 for Male 
Students only. Superintendent, Professor Semper. 

D, Mechanical and Machine Drawing, Class Lectures with Evening 
Teaching and Morning Practice. For Male Students only. 
Fee £2. Superintendent, Mr. W. Binns. “ 

E. Surface Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all kinds, 
Lace, Paper Hangings, &c. Lecwures, Teaching and-Practice, 
Morning and Evening. Fee £%. An Afternoon Class for Fe- 
males only, Fee £2. An Evening Class for Male Students only, 
Fee £2. Superintendent, Mr. Octavius Hudson. 

F. Porcelain Painting, daily Teaching and Practice for Male and 
Female Students. Fee £4. Superintendents, Mr. Simpson 

, and Mr, Hudson. 

G. Wood Engraving, Lectures, daily Teaching and Practice for 
Female Students only, Fee £2. Superintendents, Mr. Thomp- 
son and Miss Waterhouse. 

H. Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teaching and 
Practice for Female Students only, Fee £4. Superintendents, 
Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 


PUBLIC LECTURES 


On the Forms and Colours of the Animal and Vegetable King- 
doms, by Professor E. Forbes; on the Human Form, by 
Mr. J. Marshall, F.R.C.S. ; on the History of Ornamental 
Art, by Mr. Wornum, &c. Admission to each Lecture 6d. 

3. The Instruction for the general Students is carried on daily, 
except on Saturdays. 

4. Students may matriculate for a period of three years upon 
paving £20 in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 
£10. They are entitled to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
general and technical courses, to receive personal instruction, and 

. to practise in the School at all times; they have also access to the 
Museum and Library. At the end of the Session they may pass 
an Examination, and have the privilege of competing for Scholar- 
ships, varying from £10 to £30 a-year in value. 

5. Occasional Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 
lar Courses for which they enter, and have admissi to the 





RT UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
4a Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
impression of a large Plate of deep national and historical interest, 
“Tilbury Fort, Wind against Tide,” by J.T. WILLMORE, A.R.A., 
after E. STANFIELD, R.A., now delivering at the Office on pay- 
ment of the subscription. Each prizeholder will be entitled to 
SELECT FOR HIMSELF, as heretofore, a work of art from one of the 
public Exhibitions. GFORGE GODWIN, } H Secs 

LEWIS POCOCK, poesia 
414, West Strand, February 1/4, 1854. 


THE CHELTENHAM COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES—CAMBRAY HOUSE. 
President. 
Rey. FRANCIS CLOSE, M.A., Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
Vice-President. 
Rev. HENRY WALFORD RELLAIRS, M.A., H.M.’s Inspector 
of Schools. 





Committee. 

Rey. W. Dobson, M.A., Principal of the Cheltenham College. 
Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., Vice-Principal of the Cheltenham Col- 
lege, Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Trinity Coll. Camb. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fitzmaurice, K.H. 
Stephen E. Comyn, Esq., M.D. 
Nath. Hartland, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary—Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A. 
Treasurer—Nathaniel Hartland, Esq. 
Lady Principal—Mrs. Procter. 
Lady Vice-Principal—Miss Annie Procter. 

REGULAR COURSE OF STUDY:—Holy Scripture and the 
Liturgy of the Church of England—Arithmetic—Calisthenic Exer- 
cises — Drawing — French — Grammar — Geography — History — 
Latin, the elements of—Music and Class Singing—Needlework. 

Fees, payable half yearly in advance. 

The Pupils of the Institution will be arranged in Four Divi- 
sions, accofding to attainments; aud the terms will be regulated 
according to the following scale :— 

For the First Division ... 12 Guineas for the Half Yearly Session. 
For the Second Division... 9 Guineas Gy - 
For the Third Division... 6 Guineas 
For the Fourth Division... 4 Guineas 

EXTRA AND BYE COURSE OF STUDY :—French—German 
—Italian—Dancing—Music (Extra Lessons)—Drawing—Singing. 

BYE STUDENTS —Students not engaged in the Regular Rou- 
tine of the College Course, will be at liberty to attend the Extra 
and Bye Conr ° of Study. Such Students may be nominated upon 
either Ordinary or Bye Shares, and will be required to contribute 
Two Guinere p-yoar to the College, exclusive of the Fee due to the 
Professor. * 


“ “ 
“ “ 


chial Clérgy will be excused attendance at the College on Monday 
Afternoons. 
BOARDING HOUSES for the reception of Pupils have been 


r opened, with the sanction of the Committee, in the immediate 


neighbourhood of Cambray House. 

The Charge for Boarders is £35 per annum. 
£4 4s,; Seat in Church, £1 Is. 

Proprictors elected by Ballot. 

The Proprietors of Ordinary Shares at £49 each have the 
option of nominating either one Regular or two Bye Students upon 
each Share. The Holders of Bye Shares ( fifty of which are issued 
at £10 each) will not have the privilege ofa vote, and their Nomi- 
nation will be confined to Bye Students. All applications for 
Shares should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Rey. HUBERT 
H. HOLDEN, M.A. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
v Vatron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Magnified Plain and Coloured Photographic Pictures, each Pic- 
ture filling a Dise of One Thousand Superficial Feet. An 
entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of the Manu- 
facture of Paper, and its Decoration with Colours, includ- 
ing Woolnough’s Marbling Process and Mr. de la Rue’s 
Tridescent Films. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, daily at a 
quarter past three. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


Extras: Washing, 








Museum, Library, and Public Lectures. 
S.A CLASS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND PUPITL-TEACH- 
ERS will meet every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on 
Saturdays. Fee, 5s. Superintendent of the Training teaching, and 
Elementary Instruction, Mr. Burchett; Assistant, Mr. Bowler. 
tae a ae a on Mondays and Thursdays. 
7. egister of the Students’ attendances is kept, and ma 
consulted by Parents and Guardians. oe — 
= The SCHOOL FOR THE FEMALE STUDENTS passing 
t rough the General Course is at 37, Gower Street. Superintendent, 
= M' — Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss West. 
ees:—Advanced Classes, £2 : 3 E s ; 
ager » £2 and £4; Elementary Class, 20s.; 
meets at Gore House, Kensi r ° 
days, and Fridays . sington, on Mondays, Wednes. 
9%. DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the De- 
etwent, are now established in the following places. Openevery 
core (except Saturday) from 7 to 9.30. Entrance Fee, 2s. 
ee a 2s. and 3s. per month. ‘The instruction comprises 
a cal Geometry and Perspective, Free-hand and Mechanical 
wing, and Elementary Colour :— 
1. Spitalfields, Crispin Street. 
A oo London, High Street, Camden Town. 
; raat William Street, Wilmington square. 
; M estminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith Street. 
: St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
: swambiche, Grammar school. 
+, & Martin's in the Fields, Long Acre. 
7& 3 and 5 Schoo!s there are Female Classes. 
7 ion to be made at the Oftices in each locality. 
or further information, apply at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
HENRY COLE, Venn ; 
LYON PLAYFAIR, j J0int Secretaries. 


Application for 





\ HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN/ZUM.— Library, Reading, and News 
Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provincial 
Papers, in this respect offering special advantages to Literary Men 
—Weekly Assemblies for Music and Dancing—Lectures, Classes, and 
Entertainments—Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms. 
Subscriptions, Two Guineas the year; One Guinea the half-year. 
Ladies half these rates. Country Members one Guinea the year. 
No Entrance Fee. 

New Subscriptions date from the fi:st of any month. 

A Prospectus forwarded upon application. 

LECTURE, Thifrsday, February 23rd, On SOCRATES, by J. M. 
MOIR, Esq., M.A. Members free, with the usual privilege for 
their Friends. Non-members, ls. 

37, Arundel Street, Strand. 


| ING WILLIAM STREET ROOMS, 
24 and 25, King William Street, Charing Cross. 
ILLUSTRATED DIORAMIC LECTURES, Daily, at 3 o'clock 


precisely. 
1. VOICES FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT—Every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 
2. NINEVEH (THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST)—Every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Admission, ls.; Reserved front Seats, 2s.; Children half-price. 
The Working Men's Lectures are otherwise announced. 


APANESE EXHIBITION.—The First direct 
Importation from Japan is now open for Exhibition at the 
Gallery of the Society of Paintcrs in Water Colours, 54, Pall Mall 
Fast, until 15th March, as the Society require the Gallery for their 
Paintings. Admission, ls. 


HENRY Y. BRACE, Sec. 








* Membets of Classes for Religious Instruction under the Paro-— 





(GAY ENDISH SOCIETY.—The Eighth 
Volume of GMELIN’S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY being 
in Course of Distribution, as one of the Books for 1853, Members 
who have not paid the Subscription for that year are requested to 
transmit'the same to the Secretary. 

The Seventh Anniversary Meeting of the Society will be held at 
the Rooms of the Chemical Society, 5. Cavendish Square,on Wed- 
nesday, the Ist of March, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NOTICE. — PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE- 
iN sPONDENCE. The new and improved LIBRARY EDI- 
TION of this popular work, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, price 10s. $d. per 
vol., illustrated with Portraits, and other Piates, and with nume- 
rous additional Letters, Notes, &c., edited by Lord BRAY- 
BROOKE, will be ready on the 25th Inst. Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 
Published for Henry Colburn by his Successors, Hurst and 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





VHE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for 1854, price Three Shillings. 
Taylor and Francis, Publishers to the University, Red Lion 
Court, Flest Street. 





Now ready, price 24s. each, 
PyNCYCLOEADIA BRITANNICA, 
Vols. I., II., IlI., and IV. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





This day, post 8vo, Is. 6d., by post, 2s. 


WHE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A’ Poem. 
By JOSEPH MONIER. Canto the Second. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Now ready, price 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 
W ELLINGTON AND NAPIER.—A Reply 
by SIR WM. NAPIER, printed as a Supplement to “ In- 
dian Misgovernmont.” 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





This day is published, the Third Edition of 


TNNHE RUSSIAN SHORES of the BLACK 
SEA in the AUTUMN of 1852, with a Voyage down the 
Volga, and a Tour threygh the Country ef the Don Cossacks. By. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, author,ef “A Journey to Nepaul.” 
With thirty-four Engravings on Wood, enlarged Map of the Crimea, 
and Map of the Author’s Route. O¢tavo, 14s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day, crown octavo, Eight Shillings, 
YEAR WITH THE TURKS. By War- 
INGTON SMYTH,M.A. Witha Map, by J. W. Lowry. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This cay, Part I., post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘ERMONS on the SUNDAY HISTORICAL 


\D LESSONS from the Old Testament throughout the year. By 
HENRY ARTHUR WOODGATE, B.D., Honorary Canon of Wor- 
cester, and Rector of Belbroughton, ‘To be completed in Six Parts, 
containing Fifty-six Sermons in all. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Just published, price !s., sewed, 


OSS of ‘THE MERIDIAN” Sydney Pas- 
4 senger-Ship, and Courageous Rescue of the Crew and Pas- 
sengers by Captain Luptow and crew of “The Monmouth,” 
American Whaler. By A. J. P. LUTWYCHE, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, a Passenger, and Australian Correspondent of the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle.” From the “ Morning Chronicle” of Dec. 2, 1853. 
Crown 8vo. 
London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Just published, in One Volume, Foolscap, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
N ARIA EDGEWORTH’S PARENT'S AS- 
pi SISTANT. An entirely New Edition, revised. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 

N.B. The Edition in Two Pocket Volumes, 5s. cloth, lettered, 

is still on sale. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and Co.; H. Washbourne; Orr 
and Co.; Routledge and Co.; E. Lumley; Darton and Co.; Tegg 
and Co.; and Smith, Elder, and Co. 





Just published, Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


EID’S ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS of MAN. From his Collected Writings. By Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON. Bart. And with the Foot Notes of the 
Editor. 
Also, by the same Author, 8yo, cloth, price 25s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS REID, D.D., 
now fully collected, with Selections from his unpublished Letters, 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations. 3rd edition. 

The Sequel of the Dissertations, the Preface, and Indices, will 
shortly follow. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge ne 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Ae 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Ar enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
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Lately published, price 12s., 8vo, boards, 

HE POURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, 
Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., 
F.S.A., with many Illustrations on Wood from authentic sources. 
Tt was not till within the last century that anything like a 
scientific work on the subject was written; and really Mr. 
Planché’s is the only notably sensible book that we ever remem- 
ber reading about it.”—From the Westminster Review of July, 1853. 


W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





The following popular books are now ready, 
HE STAR IN THE DESERT. Second 


Edition, illustrated Wrapper, 2s. 


THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER 
LINING. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; 1s. wrapper. 


THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. With 
Frontispiece, &c. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations, 


fancy cover, 2s. 6d. 


OLD JOLLIFFE, and Sequel to Ditto. New 


Editions, 2s. each. 
‘ONLY :” a Tale for Young and Old, 
Seventh Edition, 1s, 6d. 


“A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” New Edition, 
One Shilling. 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, Is. 


THE JOTTINGS OF AN OLD WOMAN 
OF EIGHTY. 3 Parts, 3s. 


THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS: a Moral Tale. 
One Shilling. 


ANNIE BARCLAY; or, Sketches of the 
Society of Friends, 5s. 


ST. GEORGE: a Miniature Romance. By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Esq., ls. 


THE UGLY DUCK. In Verse, with Illus- 


trations, Is. 


THE THREE BEARS AND THEIR 
STORIES. Illustrated, ls. each. 


W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





This day, to be had at all the Libraries, 


AGNES VALMAR. A Novel. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. 





One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A VISIT TO PORTUGAL AND 
MADEIRA. 
By the Lady EMMELINE STUART aes vs ; 
(In a few days. 





Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 
CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW 
EMPIRE. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
Author of “‘ Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine op &e. 


In a few days. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
ON THE 
MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL ART 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 


By J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A., &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FARM: 

A Series of Designs for Farm-Houses, Farm-Steadings, 

Factors’ Houses, and Labourers’ Cottages. By JOHN STAR- 

FORTH, Architect. Sixty-two highly-finished Engravings,medium 
4to, with Descriptions, 42s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Of whom may be had, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., &c. Second Edition. Two vols. large 
oetayvo, illustrated with | 600 Engravings, half- bound, £3. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
—- M‘INTOSH, F.R.P.S. Vol. I., relating to the Forma- 
tion and nt t of Gardens, the Erection, Heating, and 
eral wee 2 of Conservatories and other Garden Structures, the 
wer Gardens, and the Objects of Nature and Art 
style. coe with 1073 Engravings by 
vO, 
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NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 





Next week, in 2 vols, 8vo, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWEL, 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 


FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
(1649 to 1658.) 
By M. GUIZOT, 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION,” “ SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES,” “ CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 





On Tuesday, the 28th inst., will be published, in crown 8vo, Parr I, price One Shilling, and No, 1, price 1jd, 


MR. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


To be published in Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers, 
price Three Halfpence each. 


*,* The Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s, 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


By PISCARIUS. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now ready, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 25s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT. ART; 


SELECTED FROM 


Objects discovered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
By tHe REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A. 


CONTAINING 422 FIGURES ENGRAVED ON WOOD, 
AND COLOURED REPRESENTATIONS OF THE AULDJO AND NAPLES VASES. 


“ Mr, Trollope’s is a careful, erudite, and beautiful work, and will, we doubt not, be warmly welcomed by the students 
of our universities,”—Atheneum, 


GEORGE BELL, 186, FLEET STREET. 





In a few days, 1 vol, imperial 8vo, cloth, with 250 Illustrations, £2 2s, 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES ON THE CONTINENT. 


By tHe REV. J. L. PETIT. 
With numerous Illustrations, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY P. H. DELAMOTTE, AND BY THE AUTHOR. 








GEORGE BELL, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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DR. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 


On Tuesday, with Maps, Plates, and 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST, 


BENGAL, THE SIKHIM & NEPAL HIMALAYAS, THE KHASTA MOUNTAINS, &e. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., R.N., F.R.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





COMPLETION OF FARINI’S HISTORY OF ROME, 





This day, Votume IV., 8vo, 12s, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE. 
By LUIGI CARLO FARINL 


Translated from the Stalin, 


BY A LADY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. TREMENHEERE. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. 


By H. S. TREMENHEERE, Ese. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, |. 








THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 





Just ready, with Map and Woodcuts, post Svo, 


ARMENIA. 


A YEAR AT ERZEROUM, AND ON THE FRONTIERS OF RUSSIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


By tor HON. ROBERT CURZON, 


AUTHOR OF “VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT,” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 








UNIFORM WITH PRESCOTT’S MEXICO, 





Now ready, with Map, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF YUCATAN, 


FROM 
ITS DISCOVERY TO THE CLOSE OF THE 17th CENTURY. 
By CHARLES ST. JOHN FANCOURT, Ese. 


RECENTLY I,M, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE BAX OF HONDURAS, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


HISTORICAL WORKS, 
By HENRY HALLAM, Ese. 





Now Ready, 


HALLAM’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tenth Edition. Incorporating the Supplemental 
Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Il. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George IT. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Ill. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries. Third Edition. 
3 vols. Svo. 36s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 
ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS: Selected 
from the above Work for Popular Circulation, 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





_ MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS OF LONDON. 


The following can now be had :-— 


HANDBOOK OF LONDON; 
Past and Present. By Pretrer CUNNINGHAM, 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 16s. 


A dietionary of London topography, in which any build- 
ing, street, institution, &¢., may be looked out and found 
alphabetically.’ —Quarterly Review, 


‘i 


HANDBOOK FOR WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY: its Art, Architecture, and 
Associations, Woodcuts. 16mo, 1s. 


WT. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN 


LONDON: being a Complete Guide to all 
Sights and Objects of Interest. With Map. 
18mo. 5s. 


Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.” —Times. 
“Points out at once what is best worth seeing, and the 
way,” —Examiner, 


HANDBOOK TO THE ANTI- 
QUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By W. 8. W. Vaux, F.S.A. With 300 Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv 


HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC 
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REVIEWS. 


Poems. By Matthew Arnold. A new edition. 
Longman and Co. 
Awone critics there has always existed a feud 
as tothe relative merits of what they are pleased 
to call the artificial and natural schools of 
poetry. The distinction between the two has 
seldom been clearly stated, and indeed there 
can be no well defined limits. According as 
art or genius appear the most conspicuous, 
the poet may be classed under either school. 
Thus Pope in most of his poetry is more re- 
markable for the force and propriety of his 
diction than for the originality of his thought 
or the brilliancy of his fancy, and hence he is 
often named as a thoroughly artificial poet, 
and as such he is counted less than the least 
inthe natural school. But in the case of Pope, 
as Byron remarked, “ his very harmony has 
raised a vulgar cant against him; because his 
versification is perfect, it is asserted that it is 
his only perfection; because his truths are so 
clear, it is asserted that he has no invention; 
and because he is always intelligible, it is taken 
for granted that he has no genius.” We re- 
ferred to this subject in noticing Professor 
Aytoun’s lectures on poetry, and we protested 
against the undue praise bestowed upon what 
is called nature and genius as distinguished 
from taste andart. The enthusiasm expressed 
by half-educated and injudicious critics with 
regard to the works of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and other modern poets, was 
excited quite as much by the irregularities as 
by the beauties of their works. Although the 
fever of admiration of whatever is uncouth 
and abnormal in poetry has somewhat passed 
awaysince Jeffrey, in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
manfully defended the principles of good taste 
and sound sense against all innovators, there 
is still a tendency, chiefly among the young, 
to admire what is careless, and sometimes what 
is silly, as natural, and to despise whatever 
bears mark of study and care as artificial. 
Against that tendency Mr. Arnold direets his 
efforts, both by argument and example, in this 
volume of poetry. In a preliminary disserta- 
tion he urges the study of the classic poets, 
chiefly those of antiquity. Even when the 
superiority of the great names of recent times 
is beyond question, still some excuse is found 
for the deeper study of the old classics. Thus 
with regard to Shakspeare, ‘the greatest of 
all poetical names,’ as the author admits, the 
influence of his works is described as rather 
hurtful than otherwise to the cultivation of 
poetic art:— 
_ “Twill venture to express a doubt, whether the 
influence of his works, excellent and fruitful for 
ee of poetry, for the great majority, has 
roe unmixed advantage to the writers of it. 
naxspeare indeed chose excellent subjects; the 
— could afford no better than Macbeth, or 
omeo and Juliet, or Othello; he had no theory 
respecting the necessity of choosing subjects of 
present import, or the paramount interest attach- 
We to allegories of the state of one’s own mind; 
ike all great poets, he knew well what constituted 
* poetical action; like them, wherever he found 
Pen — he took it; like them, too, he 
a = best m past times. But to these general 
cteristics of all great poets he added a special 
- of his own; a gift—namely, of happy, abun- 
ree ont ingenious expression, eminent and un- 
shldatien eminent as irresistibly to strike the 
Hon first in him, and even to throw into com- 
Parative shade his other excellences as a poet. 
ere has been the mischief, These other excel- 


lences were his fundamental excellences as a poet ; 
what distinguishes the artist from the mere 
amateur, says Goethe, is Architectonicé in the 
highest sense; that power of execution, which 
creates, forms, and constitutes: not the profound- 
ness of single thoughts, not the richness of imagery, 
not the abundance of illustration. But these 
attractive accessories of a poetical work being more 
easily seized than the spirit of the whole, and their 
accessories being possessed by Shakspeare in an 
unequal degree, a young writer having recourse to 
Shakspeare as his model runs great risk of being 
vanquished and absorbed by them, and, in conse- 
quence, of reproducing, according to the measure 
of his power, these, and these alone. Of this pre- 
ponderating quality of Shakspeare’s genius, accord- 
ingly, almost the whole of modern English poetry 
has, it appears to me, felt the influence. To the 
exclusive attention on the part of his imitators to 
this it is in a great degree owing, that of the 
majority of modern poetical works the details alone 
are valuable, the composition worthless.” 


As there is a foundation of truth in Mr. 
Arnold’s remarks, we leave without disputa- 
tion his counsels as to the study of the poetic 
models of classic “antiquity. Certainly the 
tendency among the poets of the present day, 
such as they are, is to run wild in what they 
consider the natural freedom of genius, with- 
out being subject to the discipline of education 
and art:— 


““Clearness of arrangement, rigour of develop- 
ment, simplicity of style—these may to a certain 
extent be learned: and these may, I am convinced, 
be learned best from the ancients, who although 
infinitely less suggestive than Shakspeare, are thus, 
to the artist, more instructive. 

‘* What then, it will be asked, are the ancients 
to be our sole models? the ancients with their com- 
paratively narrow range of experience, and their 
widely different circumstances! Not, certainly, 
that which is narrow in the ancients, nor that in 
which we can no longer sympathize. An action 
like the action of the Antigone of Sophocles, which 
turns upon the conflict between the heroine’s duty 
to her brother’s corpse and that to the laws of her 
country, is no longer one in which it is possible 
that we should feel a deep interest. I am speaking 
too, it will be remembered, not of the best sources 
of intellectual stimulus for the general reader, but 
of the best models of instruction for the individual 
writer. This last may certainly learn of the 
ancients, better than anywhere else, three things 
which it is vitally important for him to know:— 
the all-importance of the choice of a subject; the 
necessity of accurate construction; and the subor- 
dinate character of expression. He will learn 
from them how unspeakably superior is the effect 
of the one moral impression left by a great action 
treated as a whole, to the effect produced by the 
most striking single thought or by the happiest 
image. As he penetrates into the spirit of the 
great classical works, as he becomes gradually 
aware of their intense significance, their noble sim- 
plicity, and their calm pathos, he will be convinced 


aimed; that it is this which constitutes the gran- 
deur of their works, and which makes them 
immortal. 
towards producing the same effect. 
will deliver himself from the jargon of modern criti- 


works conceived in the spirit of the passing time, 
and which partake of its transitoriness.” 


poetry is thus stated,— 


without soul and matter. 





first does most harm to Art, and the last to him- 








that it is this effect, unity and profoundness of 
moral impression, at which the ancient Poets 


He will desire to direct his own efforts 
Above all, he 


cism, and escape the danger of producing poetical 


The general conclusion of the discourse on 


“Two kinds of dilettanti, says Goethe, there 
are in poetry: he who neglects the indispensable 
mechanical part, and thinks he has done enough if 
he shows spirituality and feeling; and he who 
seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mechanism, in 
which he can acquire an artisan’s readiness, and is 
And he adds, that the 


self. Ifwe must be dilettanti: if it is impossible 
for us, under the circumstances amidst which we 
live, to think clearly, to feel nobly, and to delineate 
firmly: if we cannot attain to the mastery of the 
great artists—let us, at least, have so much respect 
for our Art as to prefer it to ourselves: let us not 
bewilder our successors: let us transmit to them 
the practice of Poetry, with its boundaries and 
wholesome regulative laws, under which excellent 
works may again, perhaps, at some future time, be 
produced, not yet fallen into oblivion through our 
neglect, not yet condemned and cancelled by the 
influence of their eternal enemy, Caprice.” 

Those who most clearly state the principles 
of an art do not necessarily excel in its prac- 
tice. But some of the poems of Mr. Arnold 
are fine examples of classic elegance and taste. 
The fault of the author, so far as his own 
popularity is concerned, is that he aims at 
retaining the subjects and the diction of the 
ancient writers, as well as the artistic merits 
in which they excelled. Hence it can only 
be by a limited circle of scholars that these 
poems can be appreciated. We take as a 
instance the Ode to Philomela:— 


“ark! ah, the Nightingale ! 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 

What triumph! hark—what pain! 

“© Wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant lands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain : 

That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain— 
Say, will it never heal? 

And can this fragrant lawn 

With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 
Dost thon to-night behold 

Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 

The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 
Dost thou again peruse 

With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 

The too clear web, and thy dumb Sister’s shame? 
Dost thou once more assay 

Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Poor Fugitive, the feathery change . 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale? 

Listen, Eugenia— 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves! 
Again—thou hearest! 

Eternal Passion! 

Eternal Pain!” 

Simple as is the subject, and well known to 
every scholar the allusions of these lines, their 
points of beauty are lost to the majority of 
readers without explanatory notes. Apart 
from the absence of rhyme, they have not the 
self-interpreting light which commendstoevery 
reader, learned or unlearned, such an ode as 
Michael Bruce’s to the English bird of spring. 
Mr. Arnold will probably say that popular 
education ought to be such as to appreciate 
classical as well as natural allusions, and as 
we agree with him in wishing that it were so, 
we forbear from further comment on the sub- 
ject. One of the most finished poems in the 
volume is the legend of Mycerinus, of whom 
Herodotus has recorded this notice. ‘ After 
Chephren, Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, 
reigned over Egypt. He abhorred his father’s 
courses, and judged his subjects more justly 
than any of their kings had done. To him 
there came an oracle from the city of Buto, 
to the effect that he was to live six years 
longer, and to die in the seventh year.” Mr. 
Arnold represents Mycerinus as struck with 
the injustice of this decree, and resolving to 
spend the brief allotted time of his life in 
pleasures and revelry. The leing thus speaks 
of the oracle, and declares his purpose:— 
“Not by the justice that my father spurn’d, 

Not for the thousands whom my father slew, 

Altars unfed and temples overturn’d, 


Cold hearts and thankless tongues, where thanks were due; 
Fell this late voice from lips that cannot lie, 





Stern sentence of the Powers of Destiny, 
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“T will unfold my sentence and my crime. 
My crime, that, rapt in reverential awe, 
I sate obedient, in the fiery prime 
Of youth, self-govern’d, at the feet of Law; 
Ennobling this dull pomp, the life of kings, 
By contemplation of diviner things, 


“ My father lov’d injustice, and liv’d long; 
Crown’d with grey hairs he died, and full of sway. 
T lov’'d the good he scorn’d, and hated wrong: 
The Gods declare my recompense to-day. 
I look’d for life more lasting, rule more high; 
And when six years are measur’d, lo, I die! 


« Yet surely, O my people, did I deem ; 
Man’s justice from the all-just Gods was given: 
A light that from some upper fount did beam, 
Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven; 
A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 
Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods, 


“ Mere phantoms of man’s self-tormenting heart, 
Which on the sweets that woo it dares not feed: 
Vain dreams, that quench our pleasures, then depart, 
When the dup’d soul, self-master’d, claims its meed: 
When, on the strenuous just man, Heaven bestows, 
Crown of his struggling life, an unjust close. 


“ Seems it so light a thing then, austere Powers, 
To spurn man’s common lure, life’s pleasant things? 
Seems there no joy in dances crown’d with flowers, 
Love, free to range, and regal banquettings ? 
Bend ye on these, indeed, an unmov’d eye, 
Not Gods but ghosts, in frozen apathy ? 


* Or is it that some Power, too wise, too strong, 
Even for yourselves to conquer or beguile, 
Whirls earth, and heaven, and men, and gods along, 
Like the broad rushing of the insurged Nile? 
And the great powers we serve, themselves may be 
Slaves of a tyrannous Necessity ? 


“ Or in mid-heaven, perhaps, your golden cars, 
Where earthly voice climbs never, wing their flight, 
And in wild hunt, through mazy tracts of stars, 
Sweep in the sounding stillness of the night? 

Or in deaf ease, on thrones of dazzling sheen, 
Drinking deep draughts of joy, ye dwell serene ? 


“Oh, wherefore cheat our youth, if thus it be, 
Of one short joy, one lust, one pleasant dream ? 
Stringing vain words of powers we cannot see, 
Blind divinations of a will supreme ; 

Lost labour: when the cifcumambient gloom 
But hides, if Gods, Gods careless of our doom ? 


“The rest I give to joy. Even while I speak 
My sand runs short; and as yon star-shot ray, 
Hemm’d by two banks of cloud, peers pale and weak, 
Now, as the barrier closes, dies away ; 
Even so do past and future intertwine, 
Blotting this six years’ space, which yet is mine.” 

The scenes of revelry are then described, 
with the probable thoughts and feelings of the 
king, the poem thus gloomily ending:— 

“So six long years he revell’d, night and day ; 
And when the mirth wax’d loudest, with dull sound 
Sometimes from the grove’s centre echoes came, 
To tell his wondering people of their king; 

In the still night, across the steaming flats, 
Mix’d with the murmfr of the moving Nile.” 


Of the few poems on modern subjects the 
best is entitled The Scholar Gipsy, founded 
on a story recorded by Glanvil, in 1661, of an 
Oxford student, who left the university and 
joined himself to a band of gipsies:— 


“ At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
Children who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee watching, all an April day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine; 
And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and shine, 
Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 
“Tn Autumn, on the skirts of Bagley wood, 
Where most the Gipsies by the turf-edg’d way 
Pitch their smok’d tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagg’d and sbreds of grey, 
Above the forest ground call’d Thessaly— 
The blackbird picking food 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all; 
So often has he known thee past him stray 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’d spray, 
And waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall. 
“ And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
‘Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
d thou hast climb’d the hill ‘ 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range, 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snow-flakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange.” 


The poet almost sympathises with the wild 
freedom of the wanderer, compared with the 
toilsome care of those left behind:— 


“For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the — doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings, 
O Life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope, 
“Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven: and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves have never been fulfill’d: 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
, do not we, Wanderer, await it too?” 


After the passage already quoted as to the 
influence of Shakspeare on the art of poetry, 
the reader will be pleased with the following 
sonnet, in which his mysterious greatness is 
described :— 

“ SHAKSPEARE, 


* Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his oy ap 
Planting his stedfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality : 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure 
Didst walk on Earth unguess’d at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow.” 


Mr. Arnold has already published anony- 
mously two volumes of poetry, the best pieces 
of which are included in the present collection. 
We have quoted enough to show an indepen- 
dence of thought and an elegance of taste that 
raise the author far above the average verse 
writers of the day, while the introductory dis- 
sertation deserves the study of all aspirants to 
poetic fame. 





Our Cruise in the Undine: the Journal of an 
English Pair- Oar Expedition through 
France, Baden, Rhenish Bavaria, Prussia, 
and Belgium. By the Captain. J. W. 
Parker and Son. 

Ir this book lacks the originality of the first 

record of an expedition of the kind, it is quite 

as entertaining as ‘The Log of the Water- 

Lily,’ noticed by us last year (‘L. G.,’ 1853, 

p-. 58). Three enterprising young English- 

men, in a light pair-oar, made an adventurous 

trip last summer on the Seine, the French 
canals, and down the Rhine; and their 
captain has transferred to his journal much of 
the light-hearted gaiety and stirring excite- 
ment with which the voyage must have been 
made. Formal descriptions of the countries 
passed through are wisely eschewed, the 
author chiefly confining himself to notices of 
personal adventure. The journey was full of 
incident, sometimes not without peril, as in 
the following day’s voyage on the Rhine :— 
‘< Tt was necessary to keep a continual look-out 
for ‘ breakers ahead,’ and we were every moment 
obliged to alter the direction of our course, there 
being no main channel. Now we are sweeping 
down a rapid so shallow that we can see the bottom, 
and rush past the trunk of an old tree, which itself, 
far from appearing to be stationary, seems as if it 
was being pulled up against the stream by some 
invisible power,—now we reach the end of the 
shallow, and the water is boiling and bubbling 
about us in all directions, and the sharp crested 
little waves come rattling against the sides of the 
boat like so many undertakers at work. And 
again, at another time, when we got into rather 
deeper water where there was less turmoil, we were 
able to paddle or even float with the stream. 
‘* Tt was on such a bit of water as this that we 
were quietly resting on our oars, and enjoying our 


pipes, the Doctor, as usual, when there was no 
work to be done, lying at full length in the bo 
and the Professor puzzling his brains about i 
different changes of money we should in all 1 
bability meet with, when the Captain, suddenly 
hearing a much louder noise than was at all ond. 
nary, and standing up, discovered that we wep 
making straight away for a waterfall, about a half. 
mile distant. ‘Oars, all!’ he cries; ‘put your 
backs into it, and keep her steady whatever you 
do;’ for he was obliged to stand up, that lookin 
well a-head he might determine what course to fo 
low. So, pulling the rudder hard up, and steering 
for the opposite bank, we managed, after a fey 
dozen strokes, hard pulling, to avoid the fil: 
although, even then, we were not the boat’s length 
from one end of it. As we swept down another 
channel, and got a full view of the danger we had 
escaped, the Professor could not refrain from a 
shout of mingled pleasure and surprise. Had the 
boat gone over, she must have been inevitably 
smashed to pieces, for the fall was one of about 
ten feet, and there was an immense body of water 
rushing over at a fearful rate, 

“The Coxswain was often greatly puzzled to 
decide which stream to follow, or on whieh side of 
an island or sandbank he should steer; and down 
about the mouth of the Elz, a small river which 
runs from Freyburg, the shallows were frequent, 
so that we seemed quite to have entered a maze of 
them. We were in a fair direction for avoiding 
one of these shallows, and the Coxswain had, ashe 
thought, a clear run, when another, at a small 
distance further on, made its appearance; for 
moment, he could not think what to be at; there 
was not space to pull across it as he had managed 
the first, for had this been attempted, we should 
have been carried upon the shallow ‘broad-side on, 
and rolled over and over like a barrel, whilst it 
would have been madness to have attempted the 
sheer impossibility of pulling against the stream. 
So, making the best of a bad matter, he followed 
the counsel of the Cornishman, who, seeing the 
lamps of a mail-coach coming down hill at a rapid 
pace, while he in his single gig was ascending, and 
fancying them both dangerous looking articles, 
thought the best plan would be ‘ to draive raight 
*twix ’em,’ which we did accordingly in regard of 
the shallows. Fortunately for us, the issue was 
in our case less disastrous, for he, poor man, was 
very much injured, and his gig of course smashed 
to pieces, whilst we, after floating down a litte 
way, only scraped the boat keel along the gravelly 
bottom, until we gradually came to a stand stil. 
The Professor was going to jump out, when ‘’Vast 
a bit,’ said the Captain; ‘we shall have some work 
to get you on board again.’ And altering our pos 
tion in the boat so as to weight her forward, se 
floated off again, but grated her keel all the way 
down the shallow. 

‘‘ As there seemed to be no main channel, We 
had not the most remote idea at times where We 
were, whether we were near the right or the left 
bank of the river, or whether the bank that we 
were passing was that of an island, or of the river 
itself; but this mattered little; we were on the 
Rhine, we knew, and the Rhine flowed to Strasburg 
we thought; we were not then aware that that 
city is distant a mile and a half from the river. 

‘¢ After numerous other scrapes and dodgings 
about from one side to the other, sometimes whit 
ing past the banks, which often had the same ap 
pearance as when one looks out of a railway tral 
in motion on an adjoining hedge, at others swetf 
ing down a broad piece of water, which looked (s 
it really was) like a large inclined plane, and agi” 
at other times, pulling against a bit of back-watet, 
we at length arrived at Kehl, having come 0 
no less than seventy miles of ground in six “en 
and a quarter, exclusive of the halt we made s 
Alt Breysach. On hauling the boat into a tim 
yard, near the bridge at Kehl, the Doctor ; 
the remark, that he doubted if the crew ° 

Water Lily had even on the Danube met with 
continuously rapid and dangerous streams, HS rm 
attained the speed that the Undine had o® 
day; and we congratulated ourselves on our 
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ite of all our friends at Kembs had told us, 
and thought it a favourable omen that perhaps we 
might see England again after all. 

We only add the result of the financial 
statistics of the trip, according to which it 
appears that, during six weeks and a half, 
vei ravelling over one thousand miles of 
country, the total expenditure from London 
through France, Germany, and Belgium, to 
Ostend, the expenses amounted only to 15/. 
each, including the carriage of the boat from 
[ondon to Paris, and also from Cologne to 
Ghent. The book is illustrated with etchings, 
ghich add to the interest of the journal of the 


cruise. 





Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geo- 
qrephy. By B. G. Niebuhr. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Isler, with addi- 
tions and corrections from MS. Notes, by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. Walton 
and Maberly. ; 

Turse Lectures, published by Dr. Islerin 1851, 

were delivered by Niebuhr in the — ae 

of Bonn, during the winter of 1827-28. Mue 
of the ground gone over in this course is the 
same as that described in the ‘ Lectures on 

Ancient History,’ previously published. But 

as the subject is complete in itself, and as 

many may be glad to possess the ethnological 
and geographical lectures, who do not pos- 
sess the historical volumes, the editor has 
iven them unabridged. The work is not, 
owever, published in the form of lectures, 
but in the natural division of the subject, the 
ethnography and geography, Greece and her 
colonies, Epirus, Macedonia, Italy, Gaul, 

Spain, and other countries, being successively 

given. From the time that has elapsed since 

Niebuhr lectured, our knowledge of these 

countries is now more complete and accurate, 

but Dr. Schmitz has not contributed any addi- 
tional matter, presenting merely a record of 
the statements and opinions of one who is still 
unrivalled as an historical inquirer. The same 
variety of knowledge and originality of view, 
conspicuous in Niebuhr’s ‘ Ancient History,’ 
appear in these volumes. Some specimens of 
his manner of treating his subject we present 
in the following extracts. In the early geo- 
graphy of Greece, the account of the Greeks 

m the second book of the ‘ Iliad’ is thus re- 

ferred to:— 


“The Homeric Catalogue is a very remarkable 
document : it is a very ancient historical piece of 
composition, drawn up in the verse most favourable 
to being remembered, and in which the ancients 
preserved all their traditions; but it is quite foreign 
to poetry. Few subjects of the Iliad have engaged 
the attention of the learned in the same degree as 
this Catalogue; it was not Strabo alone that took 
it on every occasion as the text of his book, as we 
see from his work itself, but a number of other 
writers had done the same thing before him. But 
our point of view is different from that which was 
taken about the time of Ephorus. We see that 
there was a time when the Catalogue was regarded 
a8 a historical document, as a conscientious, careful, 
and learned account of the state of Greece at the 
ume of the Trojan war. I have no doubt that this 
*pinion was the prevailing one at the time of 

pod who was a contemporary of Demosthenes 
bn hilip of Macedonia; that it was regarded in 

light at an earlier period, is attested by the 
aa that in the time of Solon, the Athenians 

; a endeavoured to establish their 

€ possession of Salamis by appealing to 

the Catalogue, a fact which at least aeeiean its early 
“a on authority, even though the story should 
poe true. But since we have arrived at more 
biassed views about Homer, and no longer bind 





ourselves to the superstition of his undoubted 
authenticity—an advantage which, though it may 
possibly be abused, should never again be aban- 
doned—our point of view in judging of this part of 
the Homeric poems is likewise changed. We find 
in this Catalogue several statements which are irre- 
concilable with each other, which refer to different 
times, and betray a different origin. Thus we meet, 
for example, with the Heracleido- Doric colonies in 
Rhodes and the neighbouring islands of Cos and 
Syme, while according to our traditions those set- 
tlements are of a more recent date than those of the 
Tonians in those parts, and probably the most re- 
eent of all, which, even if it were not attested by 
tradition, would in itself be more credible. Here 
we have an evident interpolation, introduced in a 
Dorie or Rhodian recension, which itself, however, 
is comparatively speaking, very ancient. We are 
naturally tempted to trace the geography laid down 
in the Catalogue to a definite period: but this is 
impossible without falling into contradictions ; all 
we can say is, that the author of the Catalogue in- 
tended to describe Greece, its inhabitants and 
towns, as they were before the Doric migration, 
when the boundaries were indeed very different 
from what they were during the period subsequent 
to that migration. But although this intention of 
the author is manifest, yet it is not accurately car- 
ried out, and is opposed to other traditions. Such 
a contradiction occurs most strikingly in regard to 
the Ionians. The later country of Achaia on the 
Corinthian Gulf is said, in our traditions, to have 
been inhabited by Ionians, until the Achaeans, 
being expelled by the Heracleids from Argos and 
Mycenae, went to Aegialos, displaced the Ionians 
and established themselves in their country; in the 
Catalogue, on the other hand, we find a tradition 
which is irreconcilable with this account, the truth 
of which I must leave undecided. 

“* Peloponnesus, in Homer—the name itself does 
not occur in his poems—is divided into six parts, 
as in later times, but in a different manner. The 
two principal parts are the kingdoms of the Atreids, 
that of Mycenae and that of Sparta: then follows 
the country of Diomedes and Sthenelus; the 
country of the Arcadians, that of the Epeans, and 
lastly that of the kings of Pylos of the house of the 
Nelids. The distribution of the countries is as 
follows :— 

“1, The kingdom of Menelaus comprises the 
whole of Laconia, probably extending very far into 
Messene; it is possible that some verses of the 
Catalogue are lost, or that several towns were not 
mentioned at all. 

“2. The realm of Agamemnon, besides its 
capital of Mycenae with its territory, comprises 
Corinth, Sicyon, and the whole of northern Achaia. 

‘¢3. Thedominion of the Persids, Diomedes and 
Sthenelus, embraces Argos, Tiryns and the Acte, 
together with Aegina. 

‘*4, Arcadia has the same boundaries as after- 
wards, except that Triphylia does not belong to it. 

‘*5, The kingdom of Nestor consists of western 
Messene, Triphylia, and the south of Elis as far as 
the Alpheus. 

‘¢6, The country of the Epeans in the north of 
Elis. 

‘“‘The later province of Argolis thus contained 
the kingdom of Diomedes and a portion of that of 
Agamemnon; the kingdom of the Epeans after- 
wards becomes Elis, but includes a part of the 
Pylian kingdom. 

‘¢The historical importance which we can attach 
to this division is extremely small. We might in- 
dulge in speculations about the causes which may 
have led the author of the Catalogue to make this 
division, and there is much that might seem to re- 
commend such speculations. It would not be dif- 
ficult to show that this Catalogue was composed at 
Sparta and belonged to what is called the Lycur- 
gian recension, because it assigns favourable boun- 
daries to Sparta and unfavourable ones to Argos, 
but this would certainly be an abuse of historical 
speculation.” 


On the topography of Rome, derived partly 
from Niebuhr’s own investigations, there are 





many striking details. We give part of his ac- 
count of the Trastevere, and of the old 
bridges:— + 

‘* Trastevere, on the same side of the river, 
though separated by a great space, was a suburb 
as early as the time of Augustus; it now contains 
the oldest houses in Rome, which belong to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Augustus had 
gardens there, and during the republican period a 
navale existed there on the south of the Aventine. 
On the same bank of the river there was a nawma- 
chia, a district surrounded by a wall, which could 
be filled with water for mock-fights with small 
boats. 

‘*Ancient Rome had originally only one bridge, 
the Pons Sublicius ; it consisted at first entirely of 
wood, and could be taken down for the purpose of 
defending the city against the attacks of an enemy. 
This bridge remained for a long time the only one. 
The Pons Milvius, in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
was likewise very ancient, but was three Roman 
miles distant from the Porta Carmentalis. After 
the third Punic war, Scipio, as censor, built a 
second bridge (Pons Palatinus) across the Tiber. 
It was situated before the Velabrum, near to the 
Pons Sublicius, and between it and the island. 
Not a trace of the Pons Sublicius now exists. The 
Milvian bridge was at first likewise made of wood, 
and no doubt that of Scipio also. The latter re- 
mained throughout the middle ages until the six- 
teenth century. There have been hydrostatic dis- 
putes about this bridge, as to whether it was built 
flat against the current of the river or not ; it does 
not, however, seem probable, that, if it had been 
constructed on a wrong principle, it should have 
existed for a period of 1700 years ; we must rather 
suppose that during this long interval the Tiber 
changed its course. In the sixteenth century, 
when the river had retreated, the bridge broke 
down. I am of opinion that Cavaliere Linotte, 
who asserts this, is right, although he is not a man 
of learning: such investigations do not require 
much learning, and good common sense is often of 
greater assistance. In the same century, the 
bridge was restored, but twenty years later it broke 
down again; at present only a few arches of it 
exist, and the first, on the opposite bank, may be 
assumed with certainty to be the one that was built 
by Scipio. A poor woman had established a garden 
upon its ruins, and for the payment of a trifle I 
was allowed to go there as often as I liked.” 


The personal reminiscences occurring occa- 
sionally in the Lectures have much interest, as 
where he thus states the principles on which 
he gives the opinions expressed m the work: 


**T cannot, in these lectures, always attempt to 
prove to you the correctness of my views, and I 
have done so only in a few instances ; but where, 
owing to the multiplicity of the traditions, no defi- 
nite conclusion has been come to, or where I have 
not been able to arrive at a settled conviction, I 
state to you what can be said for and against it. 
What I am now going to state is my well-weighed 
conviction, and not the result of an inquiry made 
to-day or yesterday. I commenced studying the 
subject at a very early age, about thirty-five years 
ago; afterwards | put it on one side for many 
years, because I was engaged in others, and those 
the most practical occupations, in financial, com- 
mercial and exchange matters,—years which I do 
not regret, for I think that in them I did some ser- 
vice to my contemporaries. But I never lost sight 
of my favourite inquiries, for I cherished them in 
my walks, in my travels, nay, in the midst of the 
confusion of war. One of the most important in- 
quiries, viz., that about the Slavonians and Sarma- 
tians, I made in the interior of Russia, when I had 
no books with me except a Latin translation of 
Strabo. With this conviction I will at once lay 
before you the results of my investigations; it 
would take several years, if I were to attempt to 
refute the opinions of others: I shall give you that 
which I honestly hold to be true and correct.” 


In the account of the Latin towns, the fol- 
lowing remarks occur in connexion with Tus- 
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culum, the whole district around which was 
in the possession of Lucien Bonaparte when 
Niebuhr was in Italy :-— ° 

“The most important of the Latin towns in the 
vicinity of Rome was Tusculum; it was distant 
only a few miles, and could be seen from Rome, 
being situated above Frascati. During the middle 
ages, it was destroyed by the degenerate Romans, 
and never restored on the height, but the sur- 
vivors were obliged to settle at the foot of the hill, 
which was the origin of the modern Frascati. The 
ruins of Tusculum which have been dug out are 
very important; the theatre was found with very 
beautiful statues in it, but it has been covered over 
again. A number of pedestals with inscriptions 
also were found, which are no doubt as ancient as 
the persons they described; some are as old as the 
period after the Hannibalian war, as, for example, 
the one of Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of 
Aetolia: nowhere have so many ancient stones 
been brought to light; but the number of inscrip- 
tions belonging to the earlier times, and even to 
the Augustan age, is extremely small. The whole 
district belongs to Lucien Bonaparte, who has 
made excavations, in the process of which very 
many things of importance have been discovered. 
If he had continued them, extraordinary things 
would certainly have been brought to light: but 
he has no interest for anything except works of 
art, statues and the like, and it is impossible to 
make him see the importance of the remains of 
antiquity. He has the most unhistorical mind, 
and is unable to understand of what interest anti- 
quities can be to history : the most beautiful things 
have been sold by him. He is one of those men 
who enjoy a high degree of celebrity without deserv- 
ing it: he is lively, but absurd, and an extremely 
bad epic poet. He has laid out a garden on a hill, 
and on a box-tree in it he has inscribed in order 
the names of the greatest epic poets, beginning 
near the root: out of modesty he has put his own 
name lowest, and ascends up to Homer. It was 
impossible to induce him to make excavations 
according to a regular plan. I have often been in 
despair about it: this is a grief which a man may 
often have to bear in Italy, because excavations 
can be so easily made. The Fasti Capitolini are of 
extreme importance in Roman history; three large 
pieces of them had been found behind the church 
of 8. Maria Liberatrice, and I implored the autho- 
rities to grant me permission to dig there, offering 
to bear the expenses myself; but I could not obtain 
permission, and was told that it would be done in 
due time, and that our descendants also must have 
something to do. Such things are a severe trial of 
one’s patience. If excavations were made at 
Tusculum, a Roman Herculaneum would be found. 
Ido not mean to say that buildings equally well 
preserved would be discovered, but the ruins are 
very large, and the streets would certainly be 
found. When I was there, excavations were acci- 
dentally made below a wall, but they were after- 
wards stopped, for Lucien Bonaparte was inex- 
orable. Once, during excavations which were con- 
tinued only for a few weeks, a whole street with 
the walls of the houses up to a certain height was 
discovered ; it was of the most perfect construc- 
tion, although it was only the street of a country 
town, for Tusculum was certainly not larger than 
Coblenz. The street was completely filled with 
pieces of architecture, which had fallen down dur- 
ing the barbarous process of destruction: columns 
of the most beautiful marble were found, but 
broken to pieces, and statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, such as one might expect to find at 
Rome during its most brilliant period. The archi- 
tecture is that of the imperial period; the street 
also contained a well, the water of which was car- 
ried down from a hill. Very ancient inscriptions 
also were found, one of which contained the name 
of A, Sicinius, who is mentioned by Livy in the 
war against Perseus. If the Forum were laid 
open, Fasti and law-tables would no doubt be 
brought to light; it is still possible to say where- 
abouts it must have been situated. In like manner 
the site of the Forum of Praeneste was known, 
and fragments of the Fasti of Verrius Flaccus were 





found there, although the excavations were made 
very carelessly. In later times Tusculum was the 
most brilliant among the Latin towns.” 


We give only one other extract as an ex- 
ample of the graphic style of description in 
which the geographical details are sometimes 
given. It is in the general account of the 
great range of the Apennines:— 


“‘The Apennines join the Alps in the country of 
Piedmont south of the Po; at first their character 
is indefinite, but soon their own peculiarities and a 
marked difference from the Alps are developed. In 
ancient times they were, no doubt, a vast woody 
range from one end of Italy to the other, whereas 
the greater part is now barren. In the territory 
of Genoa, where I have seen them, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence and in the Romagna, with 
which I am intimately acquainted, and in fact from 
the frontiers of Modena and Lucca, they present a 
very sad aspect, for they are utterly barren, and 
there is something wild, desolate, and terrific about 
them. During summer, there is no snow on any 
of those heights; in May it is often seen, though 
it is but very little: still, however, the mountains 
are very high, especially on the frontiers of Flo- 
rence and Bologna. During winter storms are of 
very common occurrence, and no man can find his 
way through them on account of the snow; the de- 
scription which Livy gives of the storms in those 
parts is certainly not much exaggerated. I have 
passed those mountains in fair weather, and when 
I reached the right height, I perceived at once that 
I was in the region of storms. The passage of 
Hannibal with his army across that mountain 
during a snow-storm must certainly have been ter- 
rible, nor can we wonder that the Goths of Rada- 
gaisus perished there in winter: I think I have 
found out the district where this happened. 
Towards Umbria the mountains become consider- 
ably lower ; they there form a thoroughly beautiful 
country, the air on the heights is healthy, and 
chesnut forests again make their appearance. The 
mountains then run through Umbria in a south- 
eastern direction across the country of Camarina 
into the Abruzzi, and their height again increases 
immensely, so that perpetual snow is said to be 
found on mount Majella and some others; but this 
snow must be limited to the ravines. Winter there 
commences very early ; at Rome the top of mount 
Leonessa is seen covered with snow even at the be- 
ginning of November, and frequently continues 
there till April. This is the highest ridge in Italy, 
and about it we have to look for the most ancient 
seats of the Sabines. Thence the mountains extend 
into Samnium, and one branch runs towards mount 
Garganus. Farther south, the mountains lose their 
excessive height, and are again, up to their top, 
covered with wood, either chesnuts or other trees 
that are useful to man. The mountains there are 
comparatively of a moderate size, and are exposed 
to the full influence of a southern climate, especially 
in Lucania, and in their continuation extend into 
Bruttium down to the peninsula which physically 
belongs to Sicily. The last extremity, which ought 
no longer to be called Apennines, for it neither be- 
longs to them in a geological point of view, nor do 
the mountains run in the same direction—I allude 
to the mountain between Lucania and the isthmus 
—is the Sila, the large Bruttian range of mountains 
covered with fir forests, where the Romans had 
their large establishments for the manufacture of 
tar, and whence they derived their timber for ship- 
building.” 

Characteristic remarks are incidentally in- 
troduced, displaying the shrewd and vigorous 
thought, as well as the accurate knowledge 
and varied learning of the lecturer. Thus, in 
regard to the irrational praise of ‘ good old 
times,’ in which many historical writers in- 
dulge, Niebuhr says:— 

‘* Tt is a great folly unconditionally to praise our 
ancestors, and to forget that there is an endless 
number of points in which we move sometimes for- 
ward and sometimes backward. The question 


whether an entire period is superior or inferior to 





another, is of a very different nature, 
which it is difficult to answer, 
rational way. I should least of all wish to ex. 


and 

if it: is put ing 
change the present time for the middle : 
fools only praise as the happiest pte seg 
There can be no doubt that in the middle ages if 
was more intense, sympathies were stronger, and 
activity was more vigorous; but our age has other 
advantages, and our progress in science especially 
is immense. When I compare the moral condition 
of our age with what it was a hundred or 4 hup- 
dred and twenty years ago, I cannot hesitate for, 
moment, with a full knowledge of all the facts, tp 
say that our age, not only in Germany, but even 
in France, is infinitely better.” 


By the publication of these lectures, and 
their introduction to English readers by Dr, 
Schmitz, good service is done to the study of 
classical rsa gt All Niebuhr’s works are 
highly valuable to the student, not only for 
the information they contain, but for the men. 
tal discipline afforded by contact with a mind 
so characterized by vigour and originality, 








Travels in Bolivia, with a Tour across the 
nes 64 to Buenos Ayres, Sc. By I. 
Hugh De Bonelli. Hurst and Blackett. 

WE have in these volumes a lively jouznal of 

an excursion over a portion of South America 

that has always been of much interest to the 
traveller. It was in May, 1848, that Mr. 

Bonelli, sighing for warmer days and brighter 

skies, accepted the office of Secretary to Her 

Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at the 

head-quarters of the Bolivian Republic; and, 

possessed of a good faculty for observation and 
an agreeable style, he has given us a very 
pleasant record of his adventures. —_ 
to Chagres in one of the West India Ma 

Packets from Southampton, the author made 

the best of his way across the isthmus to 

Panama, and embarked from thence in one of 

the Pacific Mail Steamers bound for Callao, 

The following note occurs on entering the Bay 

and great River of Guayaquil :— 

‘© We were now fast approaching the land, a 
our course lay towards the entrance of the great 
river of Guayaquil. Avoiding the sandbanks and 
shallows of the bar, we enter the mouth of theriver, 
on which large pieces of timber are to be seen 
stranded, whilst others are floating on the water, 
making their way to the sea. The enormow 
breadth of the river becomes gradually less, and 
soon nothing is to be seen from the water's edge to 
the farthest limit to which the eye could reach, but 
one great mass of dense wood. Numerous birds 
disturbed from their solitudes, scream and dart by 
us as we slowly proceed against the stream; and 
shoals of fish, frightened by the noise of the vessel, 
plunge and disappear beneath the hurrying tide 
The current becomes stronger as we advance, and 
the steamer is obliged to seek the shelter of the 
nearest shore. Large trees bathed by the wates 
spread their ponderous branches in all directions, 
and where the mud banks are laid bare by the 
receding tide, the alligator, stretched asleep up 
the shore, lies basking in the sun’s scorching heat, 
nor quits his slimy bed till disturbed by the rifles 
sharp report, he retires wounded from the scent, 
and is soon lost in the depths beneath. The giant 
oak here rears his stately head; and the cedar, 
mahogany, and banyan—the latter a forest of wooly 
bowers in itself, vie with each other in all their 
majesty of luxuriant growth. As we advance, 
several tributary streams, overshadowed by festooms 
of foliage, open a long vista along the surface 0 
their placid waters; and occasionally where there 
was a slight clearage, fields of waving maiz 
cane caught the sight, together with a few _ 
where the sunburnt children of the soil enjoy 
their pastime in the cooling breeze. —s 
in some creek sturdy Indians might be seen, 
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the labour of the day, sclecting from the fruits of 
their toil, which they had just landed from the 
watery flood. Large tracts of cultivated land and 
good houses became visible; and passing boats, 
schooners, and canoes, announced our proximity 
to the city of Guayaquil. 

“Thisport, belonging tothe Republic of Ecuador, 
of which Quito is the capital, presents from the 
river a pleasing and tropical appearance. Behind 
a quay or esplanade, where trees and seats afford 
shelter and repose, stands the town, with its large 
galleried houses and variegated awnings to protect 
the inhabitants from the excessive heat of the mid- 
day sun. Shops, cafés, and stores, form the base- 
ment, which is thronged with visitors, who come 
to while away a vacant hour, ‘or deal in the various 
kinds of merchandise there displayed. At a short 
distance from the shore a fleet of schooners is 
anchored, and coasters and rafts line the roads, 
whilst a number of small boats and canoes stud the 
beach in all directions. This being the destination 
of the American consul and his family, on their way 
to Quito, myself and a few friends escorted them 
onshore. As they objected to go to the common 
posada, the only accommodation I was able to pro- 
cure for them was a badly-furnished apartment, 
where, however, by the kindness of the captain of 
our steamer, the Nueva Granada, they were sup- 
plied with a good stock of provisions, as the eatables 
were cooked on board, and sent to them. I now 
left these unfortunate people, who had begun to 
find the inconvenience of being in a foreign country 
without being able to speak a word of the language, 
and started on an exploring expedition by myself. 
Iwas soon accosted by two well-dressed gentlemen, 
who saluted me in the most respectful manner. I 
was quite at a loss to know who my friends were, 
when they recalled to my recollection some little 
favour I had conferred on them on board the ship. 
I regarded them with astonishment when I recog- 
nised my Spanish acquaintances, now completely 
metamorphosed, and dressed in the very height of 
fashion. These grateful fellows could not thank me 
sufficiently for what I had done. They made the 
best return they could in assisting me in various 
purchases I was making, and procured for me many 
articles at a much cheaper rate and of a better de- 
scription than I could possibly have procured my- 
self. The evening being advanced, and feeling 
rather tired, I entered one of the best cafés to seek 
some refreshment. The waiter was at my elbow 
almost before I had time to call him, and placed 
down before me an ice, some chocolate, sweet cakes, 
and preserves. I looked at him with surprise. 
He bowed and withdrew. Imagining this to be 
the custom of the country, I took no further notice, 
but helped myself freely to that which pleased my 
faney. After remaining some time, I called the 
waiter, and demanded of him how much I had to 
pay. He informed me that all I had taken was 
already paid for, as well as anything else I might 
choose to order. I regarded the fellow with as- 
tonishment, thinking he must have been mad. 
Still wishing to settle my bill, with my purse in 
hand, I made another attempt to ascertain the 
amount of it. To all my inquiries he was now mute, 
and taking the things away, he bowed and retired. 

‘On my way to the beach I turned over this 
affair again in my mind, and the only solution of 
it which I could give was, that my Spanish friends 

Seen me enter the café, and in this delicate 
manner had manifested their gratitude. 

As I approached the water's edge, in order to 
procure a boat to take me on board, I found the 
Place crowded by a perfect galaxy of all the beauty 
of the town, together with a host of black female 
Servants, all busily enjoying the delights of sea- 
bathing. At first I thought of delaying my de- 
rag a little till they had finished their pastime ; 

ut, a8 I found that the nymphs took little or no 
notice of me, I put a bold face on it, hired a boat, 
and made a sally into the midst of them. I soon 
— the vessel, and passed the night on board. 
t was intolerably hot, and the number of musqui- 
par and other tormentors made the place a regular 
— Soon after daybreak the steam was up, 
we were ploughing our way through the waters 








of Guayaquil. I forgot to mention that the pine 
apples there are without exception the finest I ever 
beheld, many of them weighing five or six pounds 
each, and they are as abundant as they are remark- 
able. Rafts came alongside containing pyramids 
of them, and they were sold at about the rate of 
one Madio (or 3d. of English money) each.” 


_Mr. Bonelli spent several days in the gay 
city of Lima, and witnessed, among other 
scenes, a bull-fight— 


‘* During my sojourn in this city, the announce- 
men of an intended bull-fight, to take place at the 
Teatro de los Toros, on the outskirts of the city, 
induced me to make an effort to witness this strange 
exhibition. Carriages of all kinds, from the most 
superannuated to those but newly built, were put 
in requisition ; and cavalcades of horsemen, together 
with a vast concourse of pedestrians, habited in 
their holiday attire, flocked early to the exciting 
scene. The Theatre of Bullfights contains a spa- 
cious arena, which is enclosed by a strong barrier 
five feet high, around which a clear passage is 
formed, away from the spectators. Around the 
circle the seats are then ranged, one above another ; 
and at one part, opposite the entrance, an elegant 
box is fitted up with flags, garlands, and drapery, 
together with gaudy cloths of velvet and gold, for 
the reception of the President and staff. Tier after 
tier soon becomes densely filled with eager specta- 
tors, the lower ones being reserved for the more élite 
of the population of Lima, comprising many a beau- 
tiful woman, attended by her favourite cavalier. 
A division of infantry, headed by their band, 
marched into the arena, and after they have 
paraded about some time to the cheering sounds of 
some lively music, the President and his staff ap- 
pear in their box, and are complimented by the 
usual honours, and the applause of the multitude. 
The band then retire to a place allotted to them, 
the soldiers march within the barriers, and, after a 
flourish of trumpets, six beautifully-dressed young 
men, each with a small red flag in his hand, rush 
into the middle of the arena, and bow to the Pre- 
sident. After this, six cavaliers piquew's follow, 
on richly caparisoned horses, and do the same. 
The whole of them then disperse and retire, the 
horsemen taking up their places, with the six men 
on foot in advance of them. 

‘‘There is a second flourish of trumpets; the 
gates in front of the presidential box are thrown 
open, and the roar of an infuriated bull echoes along 
the theatre. The most intense enthusiasm prevails 
everywhere, and the whole company are on the 
very tip-toe of expectation. A small, black bull, 
with short horns, and short, curly hair, rushes 
headlong into the arena, with his tail erect, and 
foaming at the nostrils, and makes a stand in the 
centre of the flagmen. These then wave their ban- 
ners, and do all in their power to enrage him. 
The infuriated beast looks first at one, then at an- 
other, stamps violently upon the ground, and then 
roars with terrific vehemence; after which, as quick 
as thought, he rushes at two of the footmen, who 
have only time to clear the barriers ere the horns 
of the bull come into contact with their garments. 
He now makes for one of the horsemen, and in an 
instant shivers his lance to pieces; then gores the 
horse under the ribs, who, falling right over on his 
rider, nearly crushes the unfortunate piqueur under 
him. In order now to divert the attention of the 
bull from their helpless comrade, the flagmen and 
horsemen exhibit a great deal of prowess and 
daring, and the intrepidity they manifested in their 
several efforts was beyond all description. The 
bull, worried by one and the other, followed them 
for a little space of time, and during this short in- 
terval, the fallen man was rescued, and carried away 
in a most deplorable state. The poor horse, in the 
agony of his sufferings, endeavoured to rise upon 
his feet, when the mad bull, catching another sight 
of him, made several desperate rushes at the dying 
creature, and having strewed the arena with his 
entrails, finally tramped upon his victim with rage. 
The flagmen now advanced towards the bull, armed 
with flags provided with darts at their ends, to 





which are attached fireworks. When they arrive 











near him, they turn suddenly off, planting, at the 


same moment, a dart in his buttocks. This is no 
sooner done than another, and another, and another 
flagman goes through the same manceuvre, till the 
angry beast is literally covered with flags. The 
fireworks then ignite, covering him with a shower 
of sparks. Every now and then an explosion takes 
place, and the skin appears torn away from the 
flesh, with the red gore trickling down. Mad with 
pain, fright, and rage, the infuriated animal now 
frisks about in all directions, and at last, gasping 
for breath, comes to a regular stand. Once more 
the trumpets flourish; the stately matador enters 
in the graceful costume of an Andalusian bull- 
fighter. He raises his little black bonnet, and 
bows to the President. His esquire then advances, 
and offers him the hilts of two Toledan swords, 
crossed. One is selected, and this handsome 
Spaniard (for he was a famous bull-fighter from 
Cadiz) walks up towards his ferocious enemy. All 
the other flagmen and horsemen retire, and form a 
group in a distant part of the arena, to watch the 
encounter. 

“‘The bull seems by instinct to know that his 
end is approaching, and to recognise his destroyer. 
He keeps his gaze fixed upon him, as he steadily 
advances, quite on the alert, as he comes up to 
him, to start away on the instant. They are face 
to face intently regarding each other, when all at 
once the animal roars furiously, stamps impatiently 
on the earth, butts at the air, and scatters about 
his gory foam. Then he starts up with the rapidity 
of lightning, tosses high in the air the red cloth 
held out by his wily antagonist and tramples it 
under foot. He then turns and renews his attacks; 
the adroit and agile bull-fighter stepping aside each 
time to avoid his sudden rush. All this time the 
appearance and shouts of the people rend the air, 
and the uproar of the excited spectators, who are 
worked up to the greatest pitch of enthusiasm and 
delight, mingles with the loud bellowing of the 
fierce beast, who occasionally makes false starts, 
which are well watched and parried by his active 
adversary. At last, fearing, as it were, to lose a 
chance, he rushes on his foe, when his head is im- 
mediately enveloped in the red mantle, and the 
king of the Matadores, jumping aside, with uplifted 
hand plunges his well-tempered steel up to the 
very hilt in a vulnerable part of the bull’s body, a 
little above the shoulder. The animal now rushes 
forward, frantic with pain, and giving one long 
last gasp, falls dead upon the arena. 

“The whole assembly then rises. The waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs is universal, and the 
applause quite overwhelming and deafening. 
Wreaths of laurel are thrown to the conqueror, 
who stands upon his fallen victim and bows to the 
admiring crowd. Then there is another flourish of 
trumpets, the military bands strke up in the general 
tumult, the large gates are thrown open, and four 
beautiful steeds covered with rich cloths of gold and 
plumes of waving feathers on their heads, harnessed 
abreast, and led by their respective grooms, prance 
gracefully round the circle, after which the dead 
bull is attached to the harness, and after making 
the round of the arena, is conveyed away amidst 
general acclamations. Seven other bulls now 
entered and went through the like phases of this 
extraordinary exhibition. after which the enraptured 
audience withdrew, well satiated with the sight of 
blood, and the slaughter of unoffending dumb ani- 
mals. The continual repetition of such a sight was 
to me painful in the extreme; and I returned to 
my hotel in disgust at what I had witnessed, and 
content to have satisfied my curiosity for once and 
for ever on the matter of bull fights.” 


We have, however, been chiefiy interested 
in his visit to the city of La Paz:— 

“On leaving the spot where I had the first view 
of La Paz, described in the last chapter, everything 
soon began to betoken the suburban approach, 
The Gareta—a barrier, or look-out house for pass- 
ports, was soon reached. Then shops, stores, and 
buildings of various kinds, marked the vicinity of a 
large city; and soon afterwards we found ourselves 
on a slight elevation, in a kind of square, one side 
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of which was formed by an ancient church, one of 
the primitive structures of the Jesuits. From this 
point we obtained a delightful view of this favoured 
city, which possesses all the advantages of the 
tropics, together with the freshness and salubrious 
air of a colder clime. Its proximity to the moun- 
tainous region of perpetual snow doubtless con- 
tributes to its refreshing coolness, as compared with 
many other places situated beneath a tropical sun; 
and the clouds which gather around the summits of 
this lofty range, as they discharge their deluge of 
waters over the devoted city, serve both to purify 
the atmosphere and fertilize the land. It was at 
such a moment that I approached it. Indications 
of a coming storm were everywhere abundant, and 
that unnatural stillness, in which Time appears to 


have outrun his glass—when ‘coming events cast 


their shadows before’—-prepared us for what was so 
certainly to follow. 

‘¢Soon bursting their celestial barriers, heaven’s 
high artillery rolled on in awful grandeur. The 
spirit of the tempest, with flaming sword, dashes 
to earth, as the whirlwinds in mighty columns of 
dust sweep along, from subterranean caverns, the 
trembling plains beneath. Then all is as suddenly 
hushed. This fierce warring of the elements has 
passed away as a dream, and nothing is to be now 
seen but the ethereal vault of heaven, where the 
noble condor, with outstretched pinion, soars in 
silent majesty in the broad expanse. 

** After witnessing so magnificent a scene, we 
pursued our course till we arrived at a convent, 
which stretches along one side of the way, and 
through whose numerous windows might be seen 
occasionally the heads of some of its unfortunate 
inmates, peering out, as it were, upon a world lost 
to them for ever. Passing on from thence, I soon 
arrived at the beautiful mansion of Senor Villareal, 
to whose kind offices and hospitality I am indebted 
for many an agreeable day spent in the city of La 
Paz. I was now domiciled in my resting-place, 
and had ample opportunity of reconnoitring the 
various points of attraction which the neighbour- 
hood offered. As, altogether, I passed a space of 
two years in this city, I shall be able to give the 
reader a tolerable idea of it, and of the impressions 
produced by my sojourn there, without my nar- 
rative appearing in the form of a journal. 

“In the principal Plaza, or square, which is 
composed wholly of granite, a very superb cathedral 
is now in process of erection. It is remarkable for 
its elegance and simplicity of style, and promises 
to be one of the most graceful, as well as most sub- 
stantial edifices of the New World. Unless the 
work be prosecuted with greater spirit than has 
hitherto been evinced, generations to come will fail 
in seeing its completion ; but it is to be hoped that 
the pride of possessing so splendid a work of art 
will stimulate to greater exertions in future. 

“* Adjoining the cathedral is the Prefectura, or 
Hotel de Ville, a building in the Swiss style of 
architecture. It is coloured yellow, but is by no 
means a disagreeable object. At the opposite angle 
of the Plaza are a number of arcades. It is here 
that the English apothecary, Mr. Marchant, re- 
sides. He is a man of the profoundest erudition, 
besides being an excellent linguist, but is at the 
same time somewhat celebrated for his strange 
eccentricities. The other inhabitants of this quarter 
are chiefly notaries, writers, and such like. 

‘* At the termination of the arcades there is what 
is denominated the Capella, or chapel, which on 
some occasions is used for the purposes of religious 
worship, but is at the same time devoted to many 
other objects. State prisoners are here confined, 
as well as malefactors, previous to their execution. 
Tt is also used as a Chamber of Deputies during 
the Congress; likewise as a school, and the place 
where examinations are held for the distribution of 
degrees and diplomas. The remainder of the Plaza 
presents nothing remarkable, (unless we except a 
tolerable house, which once served as a residence 
for a former president,) it being chiefly occupied by 
shops and a number of very inferior stores. 

‘‘The general characteristics of the place are 
heavy carved balconies, painted green after the 
Limanian fashion, In the centre of the quadrangle 





is an elegant stone fountain, exhibiting workman- 
ship of a very high order, in the style of the French 
school of sculptural design. The architect of this 
work, and the designer of most of the modern public 
buildings of the Republic, is a Senor Nuncy, a 
gentleman of decided talent, who was sent by the 
late president, at the expense of the government, 
to Italy, France, and England, for the purposes of 
study, and who availed himself so well of these 
advantages that the fruits of his genius will bear a 
favourable comparison with the best works of the 
artists of these several countries. 

‘* Leading into the grand Plaza is the Calle de 
Commercio, which forms the end of a long series 
of streets from the heights to the city, and which 
constitute the principal entrance into it from that 
quarter. The shops which it contains are of a very 
ordinary character, both as respects outward ap- 
pearance and internal convenience; but neverthe- 
less they often contain valuable stock to a very 
large amount, consisting mostly of English and 
French goods. There are several commercial 
houses here engaged in a large way of business. 
The principal are those carried on by Senors Zabula, 
Grenier, Masoer, Sainza, Aramago, Loruco y Her- 
manos, Portales, and Stokes. 

‘* Of private mansions, there are several which 
merit notice. Those of Senors Villamil, Bollivian, 
Santa Cruz, Medina, and Grenier, are among the 
best. The market-place, during the former part 
of the day, presents a very lively scene. Hun- 
dreds of Indian women and children are to be seen 
squatted on the ground and selling their provi- 
sions, consisting of various wares, mining imple- 
ments, fruits, flowers, and vegetables; and in the 
sombre attire of their habitual mourning, (said to 
be for their departed Incas,) forming a marked 
contrast with the gay and pretty Creole women 
who come to make their purchases, dressed out in 
their gaudy petticoats of various hues. By the 
way, those who are admirers of dark eyes must be 
on their guard against the seductive influence of 
these attractions on the part of the latter. 

‘‘Then the attention is diverted to the water- 
carriers, both male and female, passing to and 
from the fountain, and bending under the weight of 
their huge contaros. Occasionally the scene is 
varied by a number of fat padres, accompanied by 
little boys, chanting as they march in procession in 
honour of some great image of a saint, which is 
decked out with all the finery they can heap upon 
it. The tinkling of a bell warns the stranger 
quietly to withdraw from a too near approach to 
the important ceremonial, or otherwise he will find 
that he must submit, in common with others, to 
the usual reverence which is exacted, according to 
the peculiarities of the country. 

‘*The museum, library, and courts of civil law, 
are contained in one large building. In the former 
are to be found several extraordinary and anti- 
quated specimens of the human form. They con- 
sist of mummies which have’ been dug ‘out of the 
ruins of the cities of the Incas, and are in a remark- 
able state of preservation. There is also an ex- 
tremely rare collection of Indian vases and earthen 
utensils, as well as some unique specimens of arms, 
and various ornaments of singular make. The 
room in which these are preserved is hung round 
with a numerous collection of portraits, represent- 
ing certain Spanish grandees who were in com- 
mand of La Paz—such as Oruro, Cochabamba, 
Potosi, Sucre,—no doubt of great interest to the 
historians and biographers of the country, though 
anything but pleasing to the eye of a connoisseur 
in works of art. The collection of minerals is very 
valuable, but, for want of labels, the public are 
debarred from the instruction and interest they 
would otherwise afford. The same remark ‘applies 
to that part of the building which is devoted to 
natural history. There are here preserved various 
specimens of ariimals and birds of an extremely rare 
character, but the advantages of their being assem- 
bled together are quite neutralized, owing to the 
entire absence of all arrangement and classifi- 
cation.” 

Of the festivities in the same locality Mr. 
Bonelli gives a droll account :— 





“ During my stay at La Paz, I had many op 
tunities of witnessing these displays of religious 


zeal. One of the most important is that which 
takes place on the festival of La Senora de la Pa:. 
and I will now endeavour to give the reader 2 
idea of the singular manner in which it is cele. 
brated. The morning of Wednesday, the 24th of 
January, 1849, it being the day which is pecu- 
liarly dedicated to the lady patroness of the city 
was ushered in by the sound of Indian pipe aad 
drum proceeding from every quarter, and awaken. 
ing the slumbering inhabitants to the consciousness 
that the Caciques were collecting their several 
bands. 

‘*During many days previous great exertions 
had been made in the erection of scaffoldings in 
front of the old cathetlral. These were from thirty 
to forty feet high, and covered with crimson cloth, 
and were abundantly decorated with pictures of 
saints, framed in silver, forks, spoons, dishes, jugs, 
and all sorts of domestic utensils, of the same pre- 
cious metal; images, garlands, drapery, together 
with fruits of every varicty, from the water-melon 
to the fragrant pine-apple ; flowers of every de- 
scription, and of every hue ; vegetables of all sorts 
and sizes, from the formidable pumpkin to the u- 
presuming radish, all tastefully arranged around 
silver, plaster, and wooden images of saints and 
angels, which cut rather a ludicrous figure as they 
peered forth from amidst such a profusion of dainty 
fare. Within the building, the various altars were 
adorned in like manner with everything calculated 
to add to the gaiety of the scene. 

“The neighbourhood was filled with roving par- 
ties of Indians, attired in the peculiar costume of 
their several tribes; some of them, both men and 
women, following the fashion of the Peruvians, 
carried crowns of variegated feathers on their heads, 
leopard skins thrown over their shoulders, and their 
bodies decked with kirtles of feathers. With bows 
and arrows in their hands, and dancing unweariedly 
to the rude sounds of their native music, these u- 
polished sons of nature were to be met with in all 
parts of the city for hours, and failed not to excite 
attention in their efforts to celebrate the day. 
Some parties appeared in long robes of white, 
neatly plaited round the body, with their faces 
blackened, and wearing broad belts of variegated 
feathers of exquisite workmanship—others with 
lappels or wings of the same material—the head- 
dress being a sort of diadem, with one feather at 
the back. Each person carried a Pandean pipe, 
which in some cases was of large, in others of small 
dimensions—but the combined effect of them, 
though the intonations were in rathera melancholy 
strain, was anything but disagreeable or inharmo- 
nious. 4 

“ Some of the most eccentric performers on this 
occasion wore large cocked-hats, several yards in 
extent, made of paper, and trimmed with vane- 
gated feathers, the aforesaid plume ir the centre of 
colossal dimensions, forming a conspicuous feature; 
their faces wearing masks, representing the heads 
of wolves, bears, or monkeys. Others appeared 
habited in old court suits, or faded regiments 
with epaulettes of feathers, and mounted on imita- 
tion buffaloes, leopards, and dragons, having their 
legs hidden by a kind of petticoat. In their hands 
they carried small looking-glasses, in which they 
continually affected to admire themselves, and they 
produced much merriment by their antics and 
gambols, occasionally rushing at the peeple with 
their horns—then formally and with much cere 
mony joining the musicians and dancers. ; 

‘*At night large bonfires illuminate the neigh 
bourhood, and a general fire of squibs and crackers 
takes place, until the actors in this strange scene 
overcome with drink, reel, quarrel, fight, and tum 
ble home. The general effect at night 1s mue 
heightened by the numerous lamps and lanterns 
with which the several altars of the church are de- 
corated. The amusements peculiar to this festt 
generally last between two and three days, when, 
to those who love quiet and decorum, it is agr 
able to find that order is again restored. _ 

“Similar scenes to that above described take 
place on the day set apart in honour of the patron 
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aint of the Indians—La Senora del Rosario. 
This day, throughout the whole of the Bolivian and 
Peruvian Republics, is observed with great pomp, 
and, as usual, with a vast amount of feasting and 
drunkenness. The grand muster on the occasion, 
and the religious ceremonies connected with it, 
take place at one of the primitive churches of the 
city, called Chillapampa. From this point the 
procession starts, after being marshalled in due 
order; the streets along which it passes being 
tastefully decorated with garlands of flowers, which 
hang in festoons across. At certain intervals altars 
are erected ; and the great mass of draperies, which 
are suspended from the numerous balconies which 
line the streets, produce a very striking effect. 
For the most part, the costume of the Indians, to- 
gether with the music and other accompaniments, 
resembles what has already been described. There 
were, however, so many remarkable additions, 
when I was fortunate enough to be a spectator of 
these important solemnities, that I will attempt to 
describe them. 

We have not space to follow the writer into 
the numerous interesting cities and villages of 
the Bolivian Republic, with accounts of which 
his second volume is stored. It is full of well- 
detailed personal observation. 








Revelations of School Life. By Cantab. 
Hope and Co. 
Tue subject of this tale is one that deserves 
attention. In narrating some of the trials and 
adventures of an usher, the author describes 
the miserable position in which assistant 
teachers are usually placed in this country, 
and other evils connected with our educational 
system. If, as is asserted, the number of 
under-teachers is at least 30,000, and a large 
proportion of them men of university educa- 
tion, it is time that public opinion should in- 
terfere in their behalf. In the following pas- 
sage some of the existing evils are referred to, 


= suggestions given as to the right reme- 
ies :— 


“Tt is lamentable to perceive how grossly igno- 
rant the public are in regard to the real principles 
which form the bases of our private boarding- 
schools. Parents are easily deceived by the spe- 
ciality of the artful principal. He is all honey and 
plausibility to the fond parent; alas! he is too 
often coarse and vulgar to the hard- worked assistant. 
This state of things, in the present enlightened age, 
ought not so tobe. If the principals of our private 
schools were educated men, it would not occur. 
Unfortunately this is not the case; it is to be feared 
that by far the greater majority of them are men 
who have failed in other pursuits, and dernier res- 
sort have turned to keeping a school, employing 
able men to carry them on, and getting all the 
credit for their exertions. 

Ow can our educational profession be re- 
spected, when these glaring excrescences are so 
visibly prominent? How can the intelligent educa- 
tor hope to be admitted into good society, when 
these painful drawbacks are permitted to exist? 
OW can it be expected that proper men will select 
it as a profession, when these sad realities continue 
ab k spots upon the surface ? 

That there are connected with the profession, 
be of acknowledged merit, of enlarged views, 
- would do honour to any station in life, is but 
2 peretion of our regret. We fear their supine- 
= ‘as proved of incalculable injury to this noble 
= ession. Their indifference has given increased 
ne to the ‘ pretenders.’ In no other profes- 
rae such latitude be tolerated. In the 
yaaa no one, except by fraud, would be 

Ar to practise as a surgeon. In the other 
2 gpa no one can commence without being 
whe Taig mage In the scholastic, any one, 
” pouch ew hundred pounds, can either purchase 

ish a school; parents are deluded, and 


and they succeed in impunity. Our government 
are ignorant or indifferent, and they go on with 
success. ” _ = 
“‘Tt cannot be surprising that there are men 
engaged as assistants in schools who are incom- 
petent to discharge the duties which they under- 
take to perform, when it is remembered the facili- 
ties which are offered to any person who may feel 
disposed to accept an appointment in a school— 
when it is a known fact that through the ‘ agency 
system’ a man of most questionable character can 
be easily inducted into a situation without any 
real inquiry being made into his moral character, 
or attainments. The accommodating agent having 
only a special regard to his own fee, takes little 
trouble, and cares considerably less, whether the 
man he has recommended ‘ as a fit and proper per- 
son,’ suits or not. He has to supply the demand, 
and he is perhaps compelled, from the paucity of 
good men, to recommend others whom he must 
know will not suit, but from whom he gets his 
commission. That these agents do the profession 
a serious injury is palpable to every sane person. 
They look upon the assistants as articles of traffic, 
as goods that will yield them a per centage, as 
cattle brought into the market, and are worth so 
much. "They care very little, or nothing at all, 
whether the assistant‘is likely to suit the principal, 
or whether the principal is a person of a reasonable 
turn of mind, who will appreciate a man’s efforts 
to do his best to please and satisfy. The agent 
never thinks about these things. His chief aim is 
to send a man to a school when he is wanted. To 
secure his commission, and to be ready to send an- 
other man to the same place as soon as the principal 
or assistant find they are not calculated for each 
other. The agent’s object is to fill up the appoint- 
ments which he has upon his books; he may try to 
get the best men, he may succeed in doing so, still 
he has several appointments open. The holidays 
are nearly terminated, the principals grow impatient, 
and the agent, not wishing to disappoint his patrons 
at the eleventh hour, sends the first, or say the 
best, man who offers. The principals for a time 
are supplied, and the agent pockets his fee, and 
thus for a short period the thing ends. The prin- 
cipal however, soon perceives that his new master 
will not suit. He writes to the agent for an explan- 
ation. The agent replies, ‘ He had every reason 
to believe that Mr. A. was a very likely man in- 
deed for the post, being the best man upon his 
books at that time, and having been highly recom- 
mended,’ The principal is satisfied with this ac- 
count, sends off at the end of a month the assistant, 
and begs the agent to forward him another man, 
hinting that he hopes he shall not again be deceived. 
‘« These tricks of the agent ‘to put money into his 
purse,’ sour the temper of the principals, and force 
them to view their new assistant with suspicion and 
distrust. Instead of there being visible to the boys 
a oneness of feeling and a reciprocity of action, there 
is only seen a cold reserve on the one hand, and a 
careless indifference on the other. There is no 
respect shown on either side. It is a bargain of 
necessity—not of choice between them! The ex- 
treme frigidity of manner on the part of the prin- 
cipal freezes the inclination—drys up all attempts 
at exertion of the assistant! Thus, from a want 
of proper confidence, they go on, without any desire 
to understand each other's views. The principal 
exercising most arbitrary power over his assistant, 
and his assistant, in consequence of this harshness, 
performing his duties in the most indifferent and 
slovenly manner! 
“‘ How easily all these painful exhibitions could 
be avoided, by the principals themselves examining 
into the characters of their assistants, previous to 
the forming of an engagement! How all these 
disagreeable appearances would be obviated by the 
principals seeking for an assistant through the 
medium of the ‘ public press,’ rather than by the 
interested recommendation of an agent.” 


The “school agency” system is certainly 
liable to great abuses, some of which are in 
this tale drawn with painful truth. We wish 





adventurers thrive, The public are lukewarm, 





exaggerated, but he seems to write of what 
he knows about these educational “ crimps.”” 
These agents, it appears, charge every poor 
fellow whom they recommend to a situation 
five per cent. upon their yearly stipend, so 
that, in fact, if an usher is found not qualified, 
and stays only a month, they get their fee not 
on the month, but on the year. If the salar 
is at the rate of thirty guineas a year, with 
board and lodging, the agent obtains 17. 16s. 6d. 
as his fee, including 5s. for registration. 
Tf the applicant does not happen to have that 
amount of money at the time, as is too often 
the case with poor teachers, the agent receives 
an order upon the principal of the school for 
the amount. What is likely to follow is thus 
described :— 

“¢*The agent wishes him a kindly farewell—hopes 
he will like his situation, and find everything com- 
fortable. He starts for his Elysium. He has not 
been there a week, before this order is sent down 
to the Principal, with a request, that the amount 
may be deducted from the first quarter’s salary !’ 
‘*Thornton’s excitement was painfully intense. 
The muscles of his face were violently contracted, 
and he was at that moment mad with the indignant 
recollection of this ‘ crimping system.’ 

«*«Tt really does seem hard upon these poor 
men, Thornton,’ I remarked. 

‘<¢Don’t you see, Mason,’ rejoined Thornton, 
somewhat less agitated, ‘how injuriously it operates 
against this poor fellow. The Principal from that 
moment looks upon him with distrust — taking 
every occasion to find fault with everything that is 
done—making the position of his new master mise- 
rable—treats him with contempt, and the result is, 
that he gives the poor fellow his congé at the end of 
the month. Again being thrown upon the town, 
the poor Assistant is desolate, gladly applies to one 
of these agents, who recommends him to another 
place, in which, perhaps, he stays another month. 
Thus he goes on, year after year, plucked and 
plucked by these agents.’ bi * bi 

***Do you mean to say, Thornton, that these 
agents get their fee on the yearly income out of a 
Montn’s salary ? I inquired, not exactly compre- 
hending Thornton’s meaning, and wishing to draw 
him back to this subject. 

‘*¢T can tell you this much, Mason, if you did 
not pay them their demands, they would not only 
not recommend you again, but would try and 
damage your character and reputation in some 
dirty, underhanded way or other.’ ” 


The condemnation is here far too stron 
and sweeping, as there must be men of hig 
character and attainments connected with 
school agencies, but as there are cases of the 
reverse, it is well that the abuses of the system 
should be exposed. A more important source 
of the evils in the private schools of England, 
is the incompetency of many of the proprie- 
tors or principals. In the following conver- 
sation between our usher and a French 
master, the present state of things is well 
brought out :— - 


“<*Tt is a perfect disgrace to your country to 
have such ignorant men heads of large schools.’ 

“«* Vou are quite right, Monsieur; though we 
cannot alter it.’ 

“ «That is true, Monsieur,’ replied La Fishe, 
‘but why not? Why should such illiterate men 
be permitted to open a school? In my country 
they would never be allowed to doso.’ La Fishe’s 
face flushed with indignation. ‘In England, the 
educator is thought less of than a common work- 
man ; whilst upon the Continent he is looked upon 
as a friend, and worthy to enter the first society.’ 

***So it should be in England,’ I remarked; ‘and 
so it ought to be in every country where education 
is duly valued.’ 

“ «Why is it not so in England ?’ 

«Tt is the fault rather of our government than 





we could believe the author's exposures to be 
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upon enterprise of any kind. Any ignorant man 
may set up a school in the very same way that 
another man may become a butcher or a grocer. 
We have no law to restrain or prevent any one from 
doing so.’ 

“*Ah! I know not, Monsieur; it is not so with 
us. Ifany one opened a school without a licence 
from the Executive, he would be liable to fine and 
imprisonment.’ 

‘** And he richly deserves it, Monsieur,’ I replied. 
‘Here in England we have quacks of all kinds and 
degrees, but the most dangerous and contemptible 
of all ‘quacks’ is the ignorant schoolmaster.’ 

“* “We have nothing of the kind upon the Con- 
tinent. Our schoolmasters undergo an examina- 
tion in whatever branch they choose to teach, and 
getacertificate for that only, and durst not instruct 
in any other.’ 

“**That is as it should be,’ I replied. ‘There 
has been recently chartered a society which has in 
view similar objects, and I heartily wish it success.’ 

“*¢Tt will greatly benefit the profession, Mon- 
sieur, by giving the public a guarantee for the 
character and capabilities of its members.’ 

“* «Tt will also give a more healthy tone to the 
profession,’ I remarked. ‘I wish its usefulness 
could be widely diffused throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, then we should soon perceive 
a wonderful difference in the position of our 
instructors.’ 

*** Ah! ah! it will be so in time. You must 
remove the strong prejudices of the interested and 
narrow-minded, before you can expect a society 
like this to be generally accepted.’ - [ found La 
Fishe had entered upon a subject in which he ap- 
peared to take considerable interest. ‘I am 
astonished,’ he continued, ‘at your country’s blind- 
ness on this head; why don’t they at once make 
the calling of an educator respectable, by support- 
ing the views and objects of this ‘College of Pre- 
ceptors ? ” 

To one other subject introduced by the 
author we refer. There are asylums for the 
infirm or superannuated in all professions and 
trades, but the schoolmaster has rarely any- 
thing to look forward to if overtaken by mis- 
fortune or calamity. The author is describing 
the “ grinder’s agent’s waiting room :’— 

‘*There was one very unmistakeable look which 
they all had in common—‘ disappointed, blighted 
hopes, disgust of themselves and their vocation,’ 
That was too conspicuous in all! They appeared 
men who were driven to this place as a ‘refuge for 
the destitute,’ to seek for a berth which they would 
never take unless they had been compelled to do 
so by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol. There was not the cheerful smile, the lively 
careless chat amongst them; but the solemn, 
severe gloom of despair. Their countenances were 
the reflex of their hearts, and so they were heavy 
and sombre. You heard not amongst them the 
witty remark or pointed allusion, which would 
elsewhere secure a hearty laugh. Everything here 
was dark, black, corroding—no light, no glimmer 
of joy or happiness ; all were the painful exponents, 
the suffering victims of the unfortuitous, uncertain 
ways of fickle fortune. Their misery seemed in- 
creased by the occupation they were doomed to 
follow. Their disappointments in life appeared ag- 
gravated by the painful degradation of the only 
alternative for an existence which presented itself 
for their acceptance. 

‘*Not one amongst them looked happy or cheer- 
ful. The‘old man was a painful specimen of what 
men like these suffer. He had evidently consumed 
the most precious portion of his useful life in assist- 
ing others to accumulate wealth, whilst he had 
totally neglected himself. He would, in a few 
short years more, be incapable of exerting his 
faculties for his support. Then— what? where? 
how could he live? Has he made a provision for 
old age? Has he had the ability, the means to do 
so? If not, when sickness or decrepitude overtake 
him, whither can he flee for aid? To whom look 
for succour? Alas! his tribe have no friends! 


intellectual beggar—the broken down instructor of 
our youth has nothing. No asylum to shield him, 
no society to assist him, no sympathizing friends to 
soothe, no voice of love or affection to smooth the 
rigid pillow of affliction! He is a poor destitute! 
A slave's life he has lived, a slave’s death alone 
awaitshim! Had he been brought up inignorance, 
and knew nothing, he would have met with friends. 
He would have found a provision and a home 
waiting for him in his declension of life. Being 
an educated man, and the educator of our youth, 
he is neglected, and must look out for himself, or 
die, as many have done, in poverty and despair. 
Be it our noble mission to raise our voice, however 
feeble, in behalf of this long neglected, useful, 
valuable class of men. Let them come out from 
their darksome state, into which, for so long a 
period, they have been hopelessly cast, and let the 


9 


public know their trials ! 


The design of the author being so good, 
and the subjects taken up by him so im- 
portant, we gladly commend his work to the 
notice of our readers, though there is little 
literary merit in the style or artistic skill in 
the story to render it attractive. 





Castellamonte; an Autohiographical Sketch, 
illustrative of Italian Life during the In- 
surrection of 1831. Westerton. 

Unver the form of an autobiographical sketch, 

these volumes contain an historical romance 

of the time of the Italian revolution of 1831. 

Tt is difficult to know how much of the book 

is an accurate record of facts, and how much 

is due to the author’s invention. Some of the 
scenes appear to be faithful descriptions of 

events, and the work on the whole affords a 

striking picture of the revolutionary period. 

The account of the Italian student life in the 

first volume is very interesting, from which 

we give an extract describing the agitation at 
the University of Parma caused by passing 
events :— 

“The fifteenth of November is commencement- 
day for that far-famed academical institution. The 
inaugural discourse had this year (1830) been de- 
livered by Mardonio Molini, professor of Natural 
Philosophy, —a man since well known to fame, but 
at the time the youngest and most popular of our 
instructors. He was a pupil of the Polytechnic 
School in Paris, and a few phrases in praise of the 
spirited conduct of the young students of that body 
at the barricades of July last, were perhaps in him 
the result of old tender associations. But the mere 
allusion to schoolboy riots and revolutions of em- 
pires had upon his youthful audience all the effect 
of a shock from the mightiest of his electrical ma- 
chines. His last words were drowned in a thunder 
of applause; and the lecturer was escorted home 
with pomp and ovation. On the evening, and till 
late after midnight, the Strada Santa Lucia, where 
the professor resided, was enlivened with the 
dreaded notes of the newly-imported Parisienne. 

‘*On the following morning the too dangerous 
instructor received a message from the president of 
the university, purporting his temporary suspen- 
sion from office. His pupils assembled in haste in 
the vestibule or great hall of their palace, and sent 
a deputation to the aggrieved professor, with offers 
of their stanch support if he would only continue 
in the exercise of his functions, regardless of the 
interdict. 

‘The prudent professor shrunk from so open a 
collision with the authorities ; but these, aware of 
the necessity of energetic measures, sent a second 
missive to Molini, advising his resignation. The 
professor complied with the polite request, and 
even accepted with thanks a passport with which 
the police accommodated him, empowering him to 
betake himself to ‘any part of the world’ he might 
have a fancy to visit. 

‘*His baffled propugners, nothing daunted, held 





The poor man has his parish! his poor house! The 


another uproarious meeting, in which it was re- 





a 
solved, ‘that the chair of Natural Philosophy 
should remain vacant till Professor Molini she 
be recalled.’ 

‘It was on the evening of this second meetin 
that an impulse of curiosity led me to the Pine 
where I was sure to hear from some of my ol 
friends how these great matters stood. 

‘That incipient schoolboy row bid fair to be 
turned into an important political disturbano: 
The students had talked themselves hoarse in th. 
University Hall, and were now, though still som. 
what flushed, comparatively calm and orderly 
They had been raving hitherto ; they now discourse, 

‘*The memories of the past environed us on ql 
sides; the relics of our middle ages, the mon. 
ments of glorious republican times. On every 
lamp-post the blue-and-red cross, the arms of oi 
own free city. The most learned of us had a lon 
rhapsody of our own towns-people’s achievement; 
in days of yore—warfare in the Holy Land, th: 
exploits of the Lombard League. The blue-ani. 
red cross stood foremost in the ranks; beforeit the 
proud eagle of Frederic the Second was turned into 
flight. Single-handed had Parma grappled with 
imperial might, single-handed had triumphed, 

** And now, should the disgraced scion of an. 
other imperial house, should Maria Louisa and he 
minions deal with us—the youths of the same town, 
the pride and hope of the land—as with a parcel of 
truant schoolboys? take from us the instructors we 
loved, force upon us taskmasters we detested! 
Why, the time was when none but the students 
themselves had a right to appoint teachers and 
proctors. ‘We will make a stand for the custons 
of the good old times; we will vindicate our oli 
privileges; we will have a fight for Alma Mater’ 

‘*Those were, be it remembered, days of great 
political stir. Belgium, Poland, half Europe was 
on fire. In the total destitution of positive infor 
mation, men’s minds were constantly on the 
stretch with monstrous conjectures. Out of a 
narrow-minded eagerness to smother excitement, 
our Italian governments invariably resorted to the 
most infallible means of ministering to it. They 
confiscated all foreign newspapers, they opened 
private letters at the Post-office; hence we wer 
wild with clandestine, heaven-fallen reports.” 


We cannot give the details of the proceel- 
ings of the students, but the following passage 
describes the general feeling with which the 
priesthood was at that time regarded by young 
Italians:— 


“Tt was in this mood that I travelled t 
Guastalla ; and I fidgetted in my cartiage-seat asl 
considered that short journey, and the priest 
catching business at the end of it, as a first signal 
of a general attack upon our overgrown, overted 
clergy : I hailed it as the dawn of the day when all 
Italy should rise against its ten thousand mona 
teries with fire and sword, drive the doting Pope 
and his purple retinue from the Vatican, and 
accomplish the work which even Napoleon left 
unachieved. é; 

‘‘Even now, when blind animosity has cole! 
down to harmless antipathy, not a little of my 
anti-Levitical spirit has survived most of my pt 
judices on other subjects. How tong is it since 
have ceased to look upon that Jacobin recipe af 
‘strangling the last king with the bowels of tle 
last priest,’ as the quintessence of all arr 
therapeutics? How long since I have felt satis 
that a monarch like Queen Victoria or Vietot 
Emanuel of Piedmont, is ‘the best of republics! 
—but the priests! I am still, like a yer 
almost convinced that there is no chance for the 
Gospel on earth, till the last of its ministers 8 sent 
about his business. : ’ 

‘The times seemed indeed fully ripe in Italy ft 
the realisation of my happy dream. The oo 
subjects were in open insurrection, and yp 
marching against the Vicar of Christ. je ‘ 
loudly declared that they rose against him on! fe 
a temporal ruler; but the altar in Rome 8 . 
firmly based on the steps of the throne mot 1 
involved in its ruin; the people and the ch 
could not come to a reconciliation without a relom 
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that would amount to a positive demolition of the 
old fabric. In 1831, as.in 1848, the Italians have 
only given 2 hint of their intentions. No open 
declaration of war against the church has yet taken 
lace ; questions of vital importance are to be pre- 
viously settled. The Italians cannot reckon with- 
out their landlords—without the Austrians, the 
French ; but they know what they owe their Pope 
and priests, nevertheless. Those black cattle are 
always in their power, to be immolated at full 
leisure, whenever the nation be suffered to have its 
own way. 

“Even in 1831, clerical influence had utterly 
subsided, at least in the towns: the unpopularity 
of that stupid, brutal, papal government had dis- 
graced thewhole hierarchy. The priests themselves, 
aware of the precariousness of their situation, 
shrank like owls from the coming light. The 
Jesuits of Modena, Romagna, and Piedmont, never 
stirred from their convents. The Franciscan 
beggar walked downcast and woe-begone. A few 
dapper priestlings affected liberal manners ; but I 
never knew one of them that did not mistake 
liberty for libertinism.” 

The account of the coup-de-main, in the 
second volume, brings before the reader a 
scene of stirring adventure, but it is too long 
for quotation, and we must confine our extracts 
toa passage presenting the author’s general 
views of the politics of the period:— 


“The members of our provisional government, 
as soon as, by a successful stratagem, they had rid 
themselves of the tumultuous youths, who rebelled 
against reason and kicked against necessity, had 
resolved upon carrying into effect a darling scheme, 
upon which their hearts were long since set,—that 
of saving the town from battle and ruin. They 
wished to spare us the evils and disasters of an 
Austrian invasion, which, since their hope on the 
non-intervention had paled, they thought they had 
not the least adequate means to resist; and they 
trusted they might avert that calamity by pre- 
paring the way for Maria Louisa’s peaceful return, 
by a spontaneous reinstalment of her insignia and 
orders, by a recall of her magistrates and officers— 
by delivering into her hands, and recommending to 
her’ clemency, her repentant, humbled metropolis. 

“A similar course was followed at Florence at a 
later period (1849) by the patriots of the moderate 
party, whose scheme, though fully successful, was 
of no avail in inspiring that false and pusillanimous 
grand-duke with any degree of contidence in his 
own subjects. 

“Tn accordance with these views, our Parmesan 
rulers had struck the tricoloured standard, dis- 
missed the few remaining companies of stationary 
ilitia, marched a battalion of regular troops into 
the main square, who had been made to resume 
the duchess’s cockade, and proclaimed that the 
reign of anarchy was over, inviting every good 
citizen to return to their former allegiance. 

“Thus would these honest and well-meaning 
men, out of mistaken charity for their country, 

‘ave rendered themselves guilty of high treason 
towards it, and basely betrayed the trust that the 
ae of their towns-people had vested in their 

“And yet, let not their conduct be judged with 
unnecessary harshness. Circumstances began to 
me an uncommonly dark and gloomy aspect. 

iedmont and Naples gave no sign of life. France 
was ludicrously anxious to assure the world of her 
pacific intentions, The revolted states of Central 

taly were abandoned to their own resources ; and 
against the overbearing might of the Austrian em- 
Pite what resources were those ?” 


The book closes with the author’s second 
ee the revolution of 1848:— 

‘Eighteen years elapsed and Italy gave new 
aoe of life; I was once more oe 
in of twenty, once more were new dear domestic 
in trampled upon, the most sacred ties 
rion Once more the cry ‘ Viva I’'Italia!’ sent 
a“. thrill through my heart ; 1848 was 

lwhat 1831 had promised! And I girt on 





a sword once more, and a new day of hope dawned 
in the heavens. 

** Alas! have I yet fully recovered—shall I ever 
get over my new disenchantment ? 

‘‘Onee more abroad, though now hardly an 
exile, from the home of my birth to the home of my 
choice. Once more a man in a country of men; 
free from sorrows of my own, what bitter drops 
does Providence still mix in my blissful cup of 
existence ! 

““What regrets! What hopes ! 

‘‘Oh! who would not die that Italy might live ! 
Who would not renounce the chance of ever seeing 
her again, to feel certain that she will once more 
be worthy of her former destinies ? 

“Alas! poor Italy! Twice has hope towered up 
to the sky, twice was it dashed to the ground. 
Must we resign it? Is there in God no redemp- 
tion? Is there no limit to the depth of thy 
misery, no break to thy fall ? 

‘*How many have lived in the very hope that so 
long bore me up, that still sustains me ; how many 
are daily stubbornly dying in the same faith! To- 
morrow ! to-morrow! Yes, if we could but live to 
see what the morrow brings!” 

If we thought that the Italians could use 
liberty aright, we would say, as Dr. Johnson 
did of the slaves’ rising in the West Indies, 
* Success to their next insurrection.” But 
the author, with all his patriotic aspirations, 
speaks despondingly of the spirit of his 
countrymen. In speaking of the want of 
Italian nationality, how painfully significant 
is the author’s exclamation, ‘“ Alas, Italy! 
land of song! ten thousand operas, and not 


three notes of a national hymn!” 





NOTICES. 


A New and Complete Gazetteer of the United States. 
By Thomas Baldwin and J. Thomas, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, and Co, 
London: Triibner and Co. 

TuIs volume, besides its topographical details, pre- 

sents a full and comprehensive view of the present 

condition, industry, and resources of the United 

States. In it are embodied the results of the 

census of 1850, and in many cases the’ population 

and other statistics down to the time of publication. 

In the appendix some tabular statements of much 

interest are given, as those relating to the Ameri- 

can universities, colleges, and the theological and 
medical schools. The ecclesiastical statistics afford 
remarkable points of contrast and comparison with 
those lately published in the official report of the 
census of Great Britain. Much historical informa- 
tion is found throughout the volume. It is cer- 
tainly the most elaborate, complete, and accurate 
gazetteer of the United States that has yet appeared, 
and an immense amount of matter is compressed in 
the thirteen hundred pages of which the book con- 
sists. An excellent map is prefixed to the volume. 

The New Testament in Greek, based on the Text of 
Dr. J. M. Scholz, with English Notes and Pre- 
faces. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Macmichael, 
Head-master of the Ripon Grammar School. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Dr. Scuorz’s text of the Greek Testament, first 

printed at Leipsic in 1830, is deservedly of high 

reputation. It was prepared after twelve years’ 
personal examination of nearly all the principal 

MSS. known in the chief libraries of Europe, 

besides many new manuscripts the discovery of 

which rewarded the professor’s industry and zeal. 

Mr. Macmichael has followed Scholz, but not 

without critical examination in every case of a dis- 

puted reading. Notes by the editor, and by various 
coadjutors, add to the usefulness of the volume. 

The typography is good, and unusually accurate, 

which is not the case with many editions of the 

Greek Testament, certainly not with that of Scholz. 

The only fault we find with the book is, that its 

shape is inconvenient. Instead of a volume of 

seven hundred and fifty pages, a larger paper should 
have been adopted, and the book made less bulky 
in its form. 








Wanderings of an Antiquary ; chiefly upon the 


Traces of the Romans in Britain. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Nichols and Co. 
In this volume Mr. Wright, one of the most ac- 
complished and enthusiastic of our English anti- 
quaries, has published a number of notes of his 
rambles. Most of the work has already appeared, 
in the form of papers in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ but in their collective form they will afford in- 
struction and entertainment to a wider circle of 
readers. A work of this kind is much more likely 
to diffuse a taste for archeological studies than for- 
mal dissertations would effect. We have followed 
Mr. Wright in his wanderings with much interest, 
and many will, doubtless, after perusing the vo- 
lume, form the resolution, as we have done, of 
visiting some of the localities, of which so clear and 
striking descriptions are here given. 

Zohrab ; or, « Midsummer-days Dream: and other 
Poems. By William Thomas Thornton. Long- 
man and Co. 

TuE story of Zohrab, especially that scene where 

in disguise he fights with his father, Rustam, in 

the battle between the Persians and Turkmans, is 
told by Mr. Thornton with considerable spirit ; 
but there is wanting the warmth and brilliancy 
that an eastern tale of the kind might be expected 
to inspire. We are more pleased with the sonnets, 
the subjects of which are better suited to the 
writer's thoughtful and didactic style. We give 
the first as a specimen, the author following up his 
reflections in a series of fourteen sonnets :— 
“Were there no God, and were it true that Chance 
Is Nature’s lawgiver, perceived to be 
Supreme throughout infinity’s expanse 
And co-existent with eternity ; 
Were this the Power mysterious, whose decree 
Roused startled Chaos from primeval trance, 
From kindling elemental variance 
Evoking light and life and harmony ; 
Were other guidance needless to direct 
The orbs of Heaven, or more assiduous care 
To tend the tribes of teeming earth and air, 
Yet should we still the Atheist’s creed reject ; 
Since Chance, of Godhead wanting but the name, 
Not less our homage, prayer and praise, would claim,” 
Of the imitations, that of Virgil’s first Eclogue 
is the best, some of the passages being happily 
rendered. The dialogue between two English 
peasants, one of whom is about to emigrate, while 
the other has got a comfortable cottage allotment 
from his squire, thus concludes, beginning with 
the line— 
“Ite mea, felix quondam pecus, ite capelle.” 
“ And you, my sheep, whom I’ve been used to guide 
To the sweet pasture of the steep hill-side, 
No longer shall I sit and watch your play, 
Humming a tune to while the time away. 
Henceforth a stranger must be sent to show 
Where the wild thyme and blooming heather grow.” 
To which his more fortunate friend replies :— 
“Yet, for this night at least, take shelter here. 
We've eggs and bacon, homemade bread and beer, 
And cheese and chestnuts, and an apple pie : 
Come in, for evening is drawing nigh. 
See, from the hamlet smoke is rising fast, 
And lengthening shadows from the hills are cast.” 
Horace’s Epistle to Mecenas is imitated in an 
address to John Stuart Mill, Esq., Professor of 

Political Economy; on some subjects of which, as 

on Population, Mr. Thornton has himself written 

well. 


Lectures on Female Scripture Characters. 
Rev. William Jay of Bath. 
and Co, 

THE venerable author of this work was engaged 

in passing the proof sheets through the press when 

he died, at the age of eighty-four, having been 
actively engaged in the Christian ministry above 
sixty years. Mr. Jay was well known and highly 
esteemed both as a preacher and as a theological 
writer. All his works are marked by refined taste 
and great good sense, as well as earnest piety. This 
is especially the case with these lectures on female 
character, founded on historical instances from the 
sacred scriptures. The book is one which con- 
tains matter of interesting study and useful appli- 
cation. The literary style is remarkably simple 
and forcible, and the doctrinal statements and 
practical remarks are of a kind that all denomi- 


By the 
Hamilton, Adams, 





nations of Christians may read with profit. Mr. 
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Jay seems to have been a man of most catholic 
spirit as well as of sound judgment. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
John Timbs, Editor of the ‘ Arcana of Science: 
and Art.’ D. Bogue. 

In this useful and well-compiled manual notices 

are given of all the most important discoveries and 

improvements of the past year, in the sciences and 
their practical applications. The matter is ar- 
ranged under the heads of Mechanical and Useful 

Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, 

Zoology, Geology, Astronomy, and Meteorology. 

Mr. Timbs has used all available sources of infor- 

mation, in most cases extracts being made from 

the hooks or periodicals in which discoveries or 
inventions were reported, and where extracts are 
not given, careful abstracts of the papers are pre- 
sented. To the volume is prefixed a portrait of 

Arago, from a daguerreotype by Claudet, and a 

sketch of his life. There are also obituary notices 

of the men distinguished in science or art who died 

during the year 1853. 


Modern Husbandry, a Practical and Scientific 
Treatise on Agriculture. By G. H. Andrews, 
Esq., C.E. Illustrated by E. Duncan and H. 
Weir. N. Cooke. 

THIS comprehensive and concise manual of hus- 
bandry, though adapted for general use, and in- 
telligible in all its parts by professional and ama- 
teur farmers, is based on the soundest and most 
scientific knowledge of Agriculture. The chief 
results of recent experiments and researches are 
here presented in a popular form, and the illustra- 
tions and diagrams add to the clearness of the 
statements. Especial attention is given to the 
engineering and mechanical branches of practical 
farming, as draining, farm buildings, agricultural 
implements, in connexion with which this treatise 
contains fuller and plainer information than will 
be found in any similar work. 








SUMMARY. 


SomE recent novels and other works of fiction we 
must briefly notice, as we cannot afford space for 
extracts from all works of the class. Reginald 
Lyle, in three volumes, by Miss Pardoe (Hurst 
and Blackett), is the story of a rich old merchant 
from Lima, who returns to England after a long 
absence with a large fortune, and employs a law- 
yer to find out all his relations, in order that he 
may judge which of them, if any, would be worthily 
benefited by his assistance. A number of cha- 
racters are thus introduced, Mr. Perceval Lyle, 
his wife, and two daughters; Mrs. Staunton, the 
conductress of an establishment for young ladies, 
and her two sons, whom she hopes to provide with 
two of the heiress pupils; Mr. Lankaster, a govern- 
ment official; Miss Penelope Lyle, a half-sister; 
and a young nephew, Mr. Octavius Lyle, an or- 
phan and clever, but who can procure no employ- 
ment, and whom none of his relations will assist 
except the maiden aunt, Penelope. The novel is 
made up of the strivings of each party to ingratiate 
themselves with the rich man, striving at the same 
time to keep up appearances. The nephew is at 
the end left in possession of the whole fortune, and 
also obtains the heiress whom Mrs. Staunton was 
manceuvring to secure for her son, a clergyman. 
There is some observation of character in the tale, 
but the people are all too undisguisedly selfish, 
and the conversations are too long, and do not 
flow easily and naturally. Zhe Cardinal, 8 vols., 
by the author of ‘The Duchess’ (Bentley), is a 
good novel, and the interest derived not less from 
the story and the characters than from the scenes, 
which are laid in romantic Spain, in the days of 
Philip V., when Cardinal Alberoni guided the 
affairs of the Peninsula, and influenced the destiny 
of Europe. The historical events of the period, 
and the scenery and manners of the country, are 
skilfully made use of, and the tale presents an 
agreeable variety from the common-place scenes 
and incidents of novels of the day. The Evil Star ; 
or, The Tide and the Planet, 3 vols., by E. Col- 


tale, and though there is too much crowding of 
characters and of incidents, they are well defined 

and described. The object of the book is to show 

how much evil a selfish and hard-hearted man 

may inflict upon his family, and how by an inju- 

dicious education good dispositions may be injured. 

The character of Ethel Vincent is very pleasing. 

There are various faults in the style and improba- 

bilities in the story, as where Walter joins with 

common thieves in a burglary; but on the whole 

the book has good sketches of life and of varied 

society, and if the author is young there is promise 

of better performances. Linny Lockwood, 2 vols., 

by Catherine Crowe (Routledge), is a tale in Mrs. 

Crowe’s usual lively style, and in which some of 
her peculiar opinions are occasionally introduced. 

The Slave Son, by Mrs. William Noy Wilkins 

(Chapman and Hall), is a striking tale of West 

Indian life, in which some of the features of 
society in slave countries are well described. 

Although the scene of the story is laid in the 

British colonies before the emancipation time, the 
author justly remarks that it might equally 

have been transferred to any other slave country 
and any more recent period, as the same causes 
are always followed by the same results. The tale 
was written some years ago, but was laid aside till 
Mrs. Stowe’s book recalled public attention to the 
subject. The social emancipation of the coloured 
races is the object in which Mrs. Wilkins takes 
deepest interest, political emancipation being of 
little value where the coloured people are still 
doomed to degradation through social prejudices. 
Lessons and Trials of Life, by the author of 
‘Bertha’s Journal’ (Nisbet and Co.), a tale of 
modern social life, in which good moral principles 
are inculcated. The chapters relating to Canada 
are very interesting. The Christmas Stocking, by 
the authors of ‘The Wide Wide World,’ ‘ Queechy,’ 
&c. (Nisbet and Co.), is the name of a volume of 
short American tales, well invented and admirably 
told. With all the lively delineation of character 
and skilful description of scenery in the former 
works of these accomplished writers there was a 
diffuseness of style which rendered them somewhat 
tedious. These short tales we like much better, 
and more of them would be welcome from such 
writers. The Phrenologist’s Daughter (Hope and 
Co.), a tale clever in style, but rather plain and 
rough in some of the ‘fast’ scenes and characters. 
Mortimer, a Tale of the Times of Owen Glendower, 
by William Gayer Starbuck (Saunders and Otley), 
a metrical romance in six cantos, the poetry of 
which is not marked by much art or taste, but the 
author’s imagination is lively, and his rhyming 
couplets convey the story in a flowing and some- 
times a striking style. Some of the episodes are 
narrated with great spirit, as the tale of Vortigern 
in the second canto, and in the fifth canto there 
are also interesting pieces, in different metre from 
the body of the poem. Hester and Elinor ; or, the 
Discipline of Suffering (John Chapman), a tale not 
of very interesting incidents, nor written in a style 
of much animation, but contaming matter for care- 
ful reflection and practical use to those whose posi- 
tion in life may correspond with the characters 
introduced by the author. 

In Routledge’s series of the ‘ British Poets,’ a 
good edition is published of the Works of George 
Herbert, in prose and verse, edited by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, with illustrations (Rout- 
ledge and Co.) Mr. Willmott’s notes are few, but 
generally to the purpose, and the introduction is 
well written. Under the title of The Tent and the 
Altar (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), by the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D., a series of discourses on the pa- 
triarchal age is collected, intended as a continua- 
tion of the ‘Sketches of Life before the Flood.’ An 
illustrated edition of Johnson’s Lives of the British 
Poets, completed by William Hazlitt (N. Cooke), 
is to appear in four volumes, of which the first con- 
tains the lives from Amergin to Waller. We dis- 
like the plan of overlaying a classical work with in- 
ferior matter, even though we are assured by Mr. 
Hazlitt that he has ‘‘made it a point to omit no 
part of Dr. Johnson’s labours.” But for those 





burn, Esq. (C. J. Skeet), is a cleverly-written 


be recommended as ‘‘containing ten times th 
number of lives given by Dr. Johnson,” and pre 
senting “a complete biographical dictionary of our 
poets.” The second volume is published of the new 
edition of M. Thiers’s History of the French Revo- 
lution (Bentley), translated by Frederick Shoberl, 
with notes, and very good pictorial illustrations, 
The work is to be completed in five volumes. 4 
History of the Crimes of the Second December, by 
V. Scheelcher, representative of the people (Jersey 
printing agency), contains many facts and docu- 
ments relating to the early days of the dictatorship 
of the present Emperor of the French. In the in- 
troduction M. Scheelcher gives an account of the 
state of parties during the brief Republican epoch, 
from which there was apparently no safer and 
better escape than military violence. The French 
people are not yet fit for liberty, as Englishmen 
understand it. 
In Jacob Abbott's series of historical school 
books, The History of Xerxes the Great, with en- 
gravings (N. Cooke), gives a very interesting 
sketch of his life and times. A Practical Grammar 
of the German Language, for school and self-tuition, 
by L. M. Tuchmann (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.), is well adapted for the kind of instruction re- 
quired by commercial rather than literary students 
of the language. An edition of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, or rather, of parts of the Anabasis, by 
J.T. V. Hardy, Principal of Huddersfield College, 
and Ernest Adams, Assistant-Master in University 
College School (Walton and Maberly), is specially 
fitted for school use, parts of the original being 
omitted, such as the majority of the speeches, and 
a brief English abstract of the suppressed passages 
being supplied to keep up the connexion of the 
narrative. There are also occasional translations 
and explanations in foot notes, and a map of the 
countries described. 
A second edition of a treatise on Indigestion and 
Bilious Disorders, by George Chaplin Child, 
M.D. (Churchill), relates to subjects affecting 
mental vigour as well as physical health, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s wild story of Basil is printed in 
Bentley's ‘Railway Library,’ in a cheap form. 
The eighth volume of Chambers's Repository of In- 
structive and Amusing Tracts (W. and R. Cham- 
bers), contains papers on Siberia, Arab Chivalry, 
Orlando Furioso, and other varied subjects. The 
second number of the cheap ‘Library of Biblical 
Literature’ (W. Freeman), contains a popular ac- 
count of Israel and the Pyramids. The first num- 
ber was about ‘Nineveh and its Remains.’ An 
Appendix to the Works of Lewis Gompertz (Horsell 
and Sheriffs), contains miscellaneous notices of 
speculations and inventions of the author. | 

An abstract of The Laws of War affecting Com- 
merce and Shipping, by H. Byerley Thomson, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law (Smith, Elder, and Co.), te 
fers to subjects of greatest importance to commer 
cial men in case of hostilities commencing. Prin- 
ciples are clearly stated, and opposite cases cited, 
from the best authorities. A political pamphlet, 
Palmerston in Three Epochs, by Washington 
Wilks, author of the ‘History of the Half ag 
tury’ (Freeman), tries to persuade the reader ¢ 
the many political inconsistencies and errors : 
Palmerston, whom Mr. Wilks considers a greatly 
over-rated or, at least, over-trusted statesman. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Agnes Valmer, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Aunt Effie’s Gift to Nursery, 16mo, cloth, 2s. — 
Baly and Gull’s Reports on Epidemic Cholera, 8v0, a 
Bank’s Nuge: The Solace of Rare Leisure, feap. 8v0, oe 
Carpenter’s Mechanical Philosophy, &c., new edition, 4 
Chalmers’ Memoir, by Dr. Hanna, 2 parts in 1, hy 4 
Child (C. G.) on Indigestion, 2nd edition, 8vo, clot . . 
Church’s (R. W.) Essays and Reviews, 8vo, cloth, * 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation in England, 12mo, be s. “ 
Foote’s (R. L.) Incidents, &., 2nd edition, crown ~~ ‘a 
Gorham’s Treatise on the Anti-Nicene Church, +“ rs 
Gurney’s Dangers and Duties of Protestants, ye “4 1 
Hamilton’s Royal Preacher, new edition, 16mo, ¢ : 100.04 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the OlqTestament, ‘el 16s, 
Hooker’s (J. D.) Himalayan Journals, 2 vols. 8Vv0, 
Kingsmill’s Missions, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 10s. 6 “hell, 108, 
Lusiad of Camoens, translated by Lieut.-Col. Mitchel, 
Matin (The) Bell, &c., 24mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





who have not this feeling, Mr, Hazlitt’s book may 





Meek’s (R.) Heavenly Things, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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+ ang Passages of Missionary Life, new edition, 3s. 6d. 
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ES 
GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

We have sometimes paid a visit to the Gresham 
lectures in the City not without melancholy thoughts 
and painful regrets at what we witnessed. To a 
mere handful of listeners, most of them apparently 
stray visitors, the professors read at periodical sea- 
sons formal essays, much in the same way as the 
service is still performed on Sundays in some of 
the deserted churches in the same part of the City. 
The musical lectures by Mr. Taylor attract crowded 
audiences, but this is probably from the choral 
illustrations generally given. The design of the 
noble founder of the college has long been neglected, 
and in vain we now look for the spirit which ani- 
mated the institution in days when Wren and 
Hooke and Barrow were among its professors, 
and when within its precincts the founders of the 
Royal Society held their early meetings for the ad- 
vancement of experimental science. But there is 
still a prestige about this venerable institution of 
the Elizabethan age, besides its actual endowments, 
leading us to hope that its pristine usefulness may 
be yet restored. We are glad to find that nego- 
tiations have been set on foot for associating with 
Gresham College the mercantile and commercial 
institution lately projected by the merchants of 
London. At the meeting of the City Corporation 
Commission last week, Mr Bennoch appeared as 
chairman of the committee of the New Mercantile 
College, and gave in the following statement, as 
the result of the conferences of the Committee with 
the Professors of Gresham College :— 

“1, That in the year 1575 Sir Thomas Gresham, 
merchant of London, by his last will and testa- 
ment, bequeathed his own dwelling-house, after 
the decease of Lady Gresham, to the corporation 
of the city of London and the Mercers’ Company, 
in trust for the purpose of founding a college. 

“2. That seven professors were to be appointed 

to read daily, within the college, lectures on divi- 
nity, astronomy, music, geometry, law, physic, and 
thetoric. The same professors to inhabit and study 
in the college, being allowed a salary of 501. per 
annum each, provided they did not marry. 
d “3. That, to endow such professorships, the 
Royal Exchange (built by Sir Thomas Gresham 
on ground purchased by the citizens of London 
for more than 4,000/.), its shops, cellars, &c., were 
also bequeathed to the same corporation and the 
Mercers’ Company. This will was confirmed by an 
act of Parliament (23rd Elizabeth), in 1581. 

“4, That, in conformity with such dispositions, 
on the decease of Lady Gresham in 1596, the 
joint trustees took possession of the house be- 
queathed, appcinted professors, and fixed the times 
for the reading of the lectures; and in 1641 they 
took a patent from the Crown to possess for ever 
the Royal Exchange and Gresham's house, already 
converted into a college. 

“5. That for a time the college acquired great 
creer, and counted among its professors Sir 

‘Aristopher Wren, Barrow, Hooke, Sir William 
Petty, and other men of science. It was within 
- walls that the Royal Society had its origin, and 
jundbrerey II. signed its charter, in 1663; and 
partments were assigned for their books, instru- 
ments, and rarities. 
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Curt, Fleet-street, whither they removed with 
eir museum, 

“7, That, the Royal Exchange having been 
burnt down in the Fire of London, the Gresham 
Committee were called upon to rebuild it in 1667, 
and subsequently, on the plea of the expense which 
they had thereby incurred, the trustees of Gresham 
College, as early as 1699, stopped the salaries of 
the professors for two years, and refused to keep 
up the building. 

“8. That in 1701 the Gresham Committee peti- 
tioned Parliament for power to pull down the old 
mansion, and to erect smaller buildings for the use 
of the professors; but Parliament refused to enter- 
tain their petition, and thereafter for some time 
the lectures became of little practical value. 

“9, That, great complaints having been made 
of the management of the college, an inquiry was 
instituted before the Lord Mayor, Gresham Com- 
mittee, and Professors; whereupon the lectures 
were resumed, and greater attention paid to the 
conduct of its affairs. 

‘10. That in 1717 the trustees again petitioned 
Parliament for authority to pull down the college, 
proposing to erect on the same site another build- 
ing, capable of accommodating the professors and 
their audience; but their request was once more 
rejected. 

“11. That in 1760 they again petitioned Par- 
liament to the same effect, in this instance pro- 
posing to build a convenient room for the lectures, 
and to build in addition thereto, houses for mer- 
chants and others; but: they again met with a 
similar refusal. 

*©12. That in 1767, Government requiring a new 
Excise-office, the trustees sold Gresham College, 
and the ground attached to it, for no other consi- 
deration than an annual ground-rent of 5001., the 
corporation of the city agreeing, to pay 1800/. in 
one month towards pulling down the college. An 
act of Parliament (8 George ITI., c. 32) was passed 
te confirm the transfer. That act provided that, 
by reason of the professors being deprived of their 
lodgings, their salaries should be raised from 50/. 
to 100/. per annum; that the trustees should pro- 
vide a place for the delivery of the leetures, and 
that it should be lawful for the professors to marry, 
notwithstanding any restrictions in the will of Sir 
Thomas Gresham to the contrary. 

**13. That for a considerable time afterwards 
an upper apartment of the Exchange was used for 
the delivery of the Gresham lectures, during which 
they became comparatively unknown, and conse- 
quently neglected. 

“14. That in 1838, the Royal Exchange being 
again burnt down, the delivery of the lectures was 
transferred to the City of London School, until the 
present building was erected in Gresham-street, 
where the lectures are now delivered during the 
law terms. The Royal Exchange was again built 
by the Gresham Committee, and opened in 1844. 

“15. That in 1852 the building erected for the 
purpose of an Excise-office, together with the 
ground attached to it, were sold by Government 
for 108,0002. It is understood, however, that the 
Crown still pays the 500/. per annum to the trustees 
of Sir Thomas Gresham. 

‘*16. That the lectures now delivered at Gresham 
College consist of lectures on astronomy, physic, 
divinity, law, rhetoric, geometry, in Latin, at 12 
o'clock at noon, and English at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and on music and geometry, in English, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening; delivered during term 
time. 

‘17. That the delivery of such lectures in Latin 
is comparatively useless at the present day, al- 
though at the date of the foundation of the college 
it was useful, as Latin was often the medium of 
communication with foreign merchants. Moreover, 
the lectures being delivered during term time only, 
the merchants have long ceased to attend them, 
and the professors are often unable to secure an 
audience. 

‘18. That, owing to the progress of commerce, 
the great competition existing with all countries, 
and the advanced state of science, the educational 
wants of the mercantile and maritime classes are at 





present far greater than those felt in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and that the city of London has 
long suffered considerable injury in having been 
deprived of the advantages intended to be conferred 
by the illustrious founder of Gresham College. 

“19. That the pecuniary trust is generally un- 
known ; its revenues are supposed to consist of the 
rental arising from the Royal Exchange, with its 
offices, and the annual ground-rent of 500/. arising 
from the original site of the college. Its expendi- 
ture would seem to include the costs of rebuilding 
twice the Royal Exchange, less the sums for which 
they were insured ; the building of the present Gres- 
ham College in Gresham-street ; the salary of the 
professors and other officers, exclusive of any 
charge in respect of the almshouses founded by Sir 
Thomas Gresham. 

“20. That, considering the vast importance of 
the trust, and its great practical value, it is im- 
portant to ascertain with what amount of debt the 
property is at present charged; the interest paid 
upon such debt; the amount annually paid in 
liquidation of the same ; and the annual rental; so 
as to indicate at what future time the whole pro- 
perty will be wholly applicable to the purposes of 
the trust.” 


“* Proposed Constitution of ‘the Mercantile and 
Maritime College, Subject to such Modifications 
as may hereafter appear desirable. 


‘That, having regard to the foregoing statement, 
it is suggested that the income arising from the 
Gresham trust, as well as the property itself, 
should, together with a sufficient amount to be 
subscribed by the merchants and bankers of the 
city of London, be devoted to the establishment 
of a Mercantile and Maritime College, the manage- 
ment of which should devolve on a committee, 
composed of the Gresham Committee and persons 
elected by the donors and subscribers to the college 
funds. 

“That the proposed institution should, among 
its other advantages, afford courses of lectures on 
the different branches of sciences more especially 
directed to meet the requirements of the mercan- 
tile and maritime classes; and also that there 
should be attached to the college a Trade Museum, 
constantly replenished and supplied with every 
commercial information, besides a collection of 
statistics of commerce, Parliamentary papers and 
returns, a complete commercial library, models, 
charts, &c., and to be provided with an active 
machinery to promote objects of national and in- 
ternational importance. 

‘*That certificates should be granted of attend- 
ance at the lectures, which might serve as re- 
commendations to appointments of trust. 

‘‘That it is intended that such college shall be 
self-supporting, the fees to be sufficiently moderate 
to attract students of every grade. 

“The object contemplated is entirely practical. 
Tt is desired to adapt the original plan of Sir Thomas 
Gresham to the extended requirements of the present 
time ; and, while the college will furnish complete 
instruction upon the theory and practice of com- 
merce and navigation, it will also form a centre of 
union for the promotion of the mercantile and 
maritime interests of the country.” 

It was stated by Mr. Bennoch that the liabilities 
and revenues of Gresham College could not be as- 
certained, but that there was no doubt that the 
institution might be of great use if properly at- 
tended to. At present there is no public school 
where good training for commercial and mercantile 
persuits can be obtained. Without putting aside 
the subjects of liberal study suggested by Sir 
Thomas Gresham for the lectures, there might be 
added a system of theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion directly bearing on the wants of a commercial 
community. The subject is an important one in 
connexion with the general interests of education, 
as well as in regard to the City Corporation and 
its trusts, and we hope that the Royal Commis- 
sioners may follow up the inquiries that have been 
commenced, and encourage any proposal that may 
seem likely to restore Gresham College to greater 
efficiency. Some of the present subjects might 
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well be dispensed with, asthose on physic, divinity, 
and rhetoric. Law, in its commercial departments, 
would still form an important branch ofinstruction, 
and astronomy and geometry, in relation more 
especially to navigation, and other practical uses. 
History, political economy, ethnology, with classes 
for languages, might be among the newdepartments 
of education which a modern mercantile college 
should include. Lectures like those delivered by 
Mr. Leone Levi, on commercial law, or by Sir J. 
Stephen at Liverpool, on the theory of trade and 
commerce, would be admirably fitted for the Col- 
lege, and many would doubtless avail themselves of 
facilities for such studies, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


WE have already noticed that several of the pic- 
tures in the present collection have been on former 
occasions exhibited in public. The large painting, 
by Sir George Hayter, of Her Majesty taking the 
Coronation Vath (542), is now of so old standing 
as to have been engraved and published by Messrs. 
Graves, and was lately to be seen in their win- 
dows. The fault which mars the expression in 
this studied composition, and which is particularly 
fatal to such a subject—that of a want of dignity 
and nobility—is still more perceptible in the scene 
entitled The Arrest of Cardinal Wolsey for High 
Treason (73). It cannot be denied that the ex- 
pression in the Cardinal's face is natural, but few 
will deny that is undignified and vulgar, almost to 
absurdity; and whilst no one would detect the 
rank of Earl of Northumberland under the dress of 
the armed soldier who grasps his arm, the start of 
surprise and astonishment is foreign to our ideal 
of the imperious Wolsey. 

Of Mr. Pickersgill’s two pictures also, we believe 
both—certainly one—has been already exhibited. 
The features of both figures are remarkably inap- 
propriate to their costumes. That of Laban (85) 
reminds one irresistibly of a dressed model ;_ and 
The Favoured Knight (157) has a simpering ex- 
pression, which condemns him, in modern eyes at 
least, as being equally unworthy of his profession 
of arms as of the ill-bestowed ‘favours’ he may 
enjoy. Neither in composition or execution are 
these satisfactory specimens of the ability of the 
painter. 

We pass gladly to such scenes of delicious re- 
pose and fine artistic feeling, though not unac- 
companied by some of the artifices of the craft, as 
Mr. T. Danby’s landscapes. The Summer Evening 
in North Wales (64) is one of the most consummate 
productions in this style that we have seen, pro- 
ducing its sure effect by a reduplication of pictorial 
successes springing from all portions of the scene 
at once, and uniting in a common result. It is 
probably from design that no strong foreground is 
introduced; and the eye is led away to misty 
middle distance and far-off mountainous dream- 
land, almost out of the realities of existence. The 
curiously arranged reeds denote the tranquillity of 
the stream, the rising smoke that of the atmo- 
sphere ; the pastoral life going forward in the mea- 
dows scarcely animates the slumbrous scene, and 
anything more luxuriously contemplative can 
scarcely be desired. 

A Quiet Spot (818) is another instance of exqui- 
site effect, firm and clear painting, with more of the 
life and stir of nature in it. 

The repose in the style of landscape above de- 
scribed becomes almost torpor in the hands of Mr. 
Hering. Not a figure occurs to disturb the charmed 
solitude of his shores, not a ripple breaks the mir- 
ror of his waters : the islands rest firmly upon their 
images reflected below, while, for want of motion, 
the air, which is most carefully treated, weighs cold 
and heavy upon the background. Yet, in the 
Monte Monterone (174), the Augera, Lago Mag- 
giore (214), and the Jsola dei Pescatori (496), there 
is great elaboration of ornament, and a beauty of 
narrative, in selecting and describing natural 
charms, which is very striking. 

The View from the Ponte Sisto on the Tiber, 
Rome (232), by the late W. Oliver, much larger 
and more composed than the ordinary paintings 








we have been accustomed to see from his pencil of 
late years, shows, by its advanced style, how much 
has been lost by the premature decease of this la- 
mented artist. The fore part of this picture is not 
strong, but the middle and backgrounds are unu- 
sually firm in painting, and low but full in colour. 

Mr. Sidney R. Percy has contributed two land- 
scapes, in his very finished and accomplished, yet 
mannered style. The Llyn Cwm Dulyn, North 
Wales (38), though of high class, differs but little, 
either in construction or treatment, from many we 
have already seen. Woodland Pastwre (441) is on 
a less pretentious scale. 

Mr. Ansdell has again distinguished his pencil by 
some very excellent pictures. As a specimen of his 
painting in the large style, scarcely anything has 
been so complete and successful as the group of 
sheep, eagle, and dog, called The Interrupted Meal 
(158). Everything here is in its place, nothing is 
strained or false; but the contrasts rise naturally 
from the subject, yet are striking enough to engage 
a vivid interest. The fiery animation of the bird, 
and the dead helplessness of its victim, the bold 
strange forms of the expanded wings, and the 
animal passions, fury on the one side and sagacious 
fidelity on the other—all these, attractive in them- 
selves, derive additional force from the merits of 
very diligent and careful rendering of the various 
substances. The wool of Mr. Ansdell’s sheep, in 
particular, is admirable. The latter merits are 
even more striking in the smaller subject, Lytham 
Common (137), in which, though the effects are not 
new, they have never been surpassed. The fur of 
the young donkeys is, perhaps, the most wonderful 
effort of texture painting in the room, whilst the 
whole of this exquisite bit of animal life, in arrange- 
ment and distance, is unrivalled. This picture is 
probably intended as a companion to that of the 
same name in last year’s exhibition. A third pic- 
ture, The Game-Bag (564), displays an equally 
careful, industrious, and successful treatment of 
down and feathers, showing signs of the utmost 
patience and care. The arrangement of the dead 
birds in this picture, however, seems a little too 
artificial. 

In the same department of animal-painting we 
should not omit to notice a very excellent work of 
G. Landseer’s, bearing the name, Startled (264). 
It represents a fawn in an attitude of sudden sur- 
prise, at the rising of two butterflies immediately 
before him, a graceful incident, which, though 
slight, has all the appearance of nature about it. 
Opportunities are afforded also for some very bright 
and careful painting; and there is no doubt of its 
reappearing well in an engraving, for which pur- 
pose it has been purchased by Messrs. Graves. 

Mr? Dawson again appears with a specimen of 
his ambitious style, which, notwithstanding the 
adventurousness of its attempts, must be ac- 
knowledged to possess high merits. The study of 
Turner, or, we may say, of nature upon Turner's 
model, is here less disguised ; the distant shore and 
the air round the further ships are highly successful. 
Less pleasing is the arrangement in front, though the 
near man-of-war floats well and massively on the 
water ; but the vessel half seen behind is confused. 
The sky is evidently a study, and does not har- 
monize well with the rest; and the red and green 
flakes on the water, though intended, doubtless, as 
the result of reflection, have an unnatural oily ap- 
pearance. Notwithstanding this, however, The 
Wooden Walls of England (188) is an aspiring 
picture, manifesting considerable promise. 

Some excellent contributions appear from the 
pencil of J. Danby. The West Loch, Tarbert (12), 
though small, is a very careful and beautiful bit 
of landscape, rather hard in parts; and perhaps 
inconsistent in this—that the showery look of the 
distant hills and the sunshine in front do not 
answer to the tranquillity of the sky; but the pic- 
ture is all in one tone, quiet, firm, and unhack- 
neyed. Sunset, Greenwich (429), again, taough 
the buildings might have been more carefully 
drawn, and the architectural lines have been 
better marked, is yet a fine effect of lights and 
shades; the glow upon the river-fronts is warm 
and rich, there is a life-like spring in the rippling 








‘ a a 
and swarming waves, and a fine imaginative in 
penetrable distance stretches away towards the 
west. 

Amongst the numerous and general] 
contributions of the Williams's a oat aoe 
called Wind on the Thames (102), is distinguish! 
for remarkable skill of treatment and knowledge 
of effects. Donegal Bay (464), by ©, Bentley 
presents a characteristic display of mountain mist 
accompanied by rich colour, resting upon distant 
hills, &c., and in this instance is a strik 
effective scene. 

In the department of sea painters, W. A, Kne| 
appears with his Hvening on the Thames (14)) 
giving a group of vessels under a rich romantic 
sky, carefully studied, and well kept up in tox 
throughout. On the Dutch Coast (249) is a Sp: 
rited composition, showing, however, more fre: 
ness than firmness of painting. 

Mr. J. Wilson’s sea-pieces exhibit little var. 
tion from an. established type. A recurrence gf 
similar effects, a permanent condition of water 
and a uniformly cloudy sky, are poor represents. 
tives of the infinite variety of nature. 

Of Copley Fielding also it may be said, that 
two aspects of nature only appear to enter into his 
observation, of which the pictures this year ar 
characteristic examples. With him, it is either 
all the hot still misty atmosphere of July, or the 
merciless black storm that drives a doomed vessel 
against an iron-bound coast. Zhe View of Ben 
Voirlich and Loch Lomond (243), and that of 
Wharfdale and Bolton Abbey (357), are instances 
of the former; the only difference being, that one 
is early morning with a mist rising from the lake, 
the other is midday, when the same is dispersed 
over the landscape. The Scene at the Entrance of 
Dover Harbowr (119), is an example of the latter 
manner, presenting no new instances of skill and 
power, but the achievements of this most popular 
and ‘widely celebrated artist are two well known 
to need comment. 

Mr. W. Callow, in a Venice (228), shows a great 
advance. This is in a low tone of colour, broad, 
clear, and with a masterly firmness about it that 
demands all praise. It wants also a certain hart- 
ness which is perceptible in the other, Venice (122). 
Mr. J. Callow’s Collier Discharging (389) has a 
richness and life about it which are at once attrac: 
tive. 

Of Mr. Jutsum’s contributions it is difficult to 
speak favourably on this occasion, as The Rocky 
Path (158) exhibits a spottiness and weaknes 
which are far below the productions of past years; 
and the Autumn in the Highlands (240), aud 
Sylvan Dell (295), show a tendency to rely up 
old effects and exploded conventional represents 
tions, which is fatal to advance in art. 

A View of the Port of Oran (499), by W. Wyld, 
deserves notice for its aspiring attempt, and not 
wholly unsuccessful accomplishment. The arrange 
ment of Turner, consisting of a long vista, leading 
up into sunlight, has been adopted, and a certalt 
glow of light is produced; but the gradations are 
not well preserved, nor are the subjects sufficiently 
defined to give the scene any distinctive appropt 
steness. It might equally answer any scene’ 
like character. — 

Near Chichester (540), by G. Cole, is a view fil 
of warmth and richness, though the effects oi 
little too artificial, and for want of a general tamil 
down have a forced appearance. 

Mr. C. Branwhite, in his Sunny Afternom Ia 
in Autumn (29), affords another instance of a scett 
wholly divested of atmosphere, in which objets 
stand out with a rigid, sharp-cut exactness, 
much cast-iron. Of the wholly conventional = 
of this painter, however, this is an importa 
specimen. , 

Pthe architectural studies of L. T. Wood lat 
remarkable merits in this year’s Exhibition. 
Old Beffroi, Ghent (36), is a beautiful — 
lighted up with some rich but quiet got r 
greys, which invest the architecture with pret 
dignified stability, and yet of endearing 1 sab 
The somewhat liny framework of these = pa 
less perceptible than formerly, but is st 
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sionally toc prominent. The Old Church and 
Houses at Lisle (28), and Grande Place at Douwat 
(406), are instances of scarcely inferior merit. 

In the ranks of the younger artists, we record 
with much pleasure the remarkable progress of 
Mr. J. Middleton, whose Glensheraig, Isle of Arran 
(227), is a beautiful scene, in the line of Creswick 
and the Williams's, full of nature and beauty, and 
in certain parts of very superior painting. A 
smaller subject, The Woods in Autumn (37), dif: 
ferently treated, but with much success, has been 
purchased by Lord Ellesmere. A Beach Scene 
(230), by E. R. Smyth, shows unusual study of 
nature and successful treatment, reminding the 
spectator of the refined arrangements and pure 
elegance of Calleott’s style. Amongst the smaller 
subjects are some very clever interiors by F. D. 
Hardy (280 and 474), by W. S. P. Henderson 
(99 and 175), and one] by H. Wallis, Zhe Parlour 
of Anne Hathaway's Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon 
(512). Mr. G. Armfield coxtributes two gay bits 
of colour in his View in Brecknockshire (217) and 
View in Perthshire (408). A Wild Nook (179), 
by A. Gilbert, is another refreshing spot of bright 
green tints. A Sandpit from Nature (242), by 
W. H. Haines, has also been very carefully studied. 
Mr. G. Stanfield pursues art in a spirit worthy of 
agreat name, but a fatal hardness of style and 
heaviness of pencil mar some compositions of con- 
siderable study and merit. The Fall of the Sal- 
lenches, in the Valais (339), is an instance of this. 
Mr. Dearman’s study, After Sunset (407), is a very 
remarkable experiment of a particular effect, with 
much truth and warmth in its deep tones. Rustic 
Scene (412), is in a gayer strain, equally inviting 
and successful. Mr. F. Dillon’s Last Cliff, Hast- 
ings (529), has the effect of haste, and is marred 
by some commonplace mannerisms. 

Mr. H. Johnson’s Cannes (340) is a gay picture, 
full of truth as to features, drawing, and general 
effect; but wholly imaginative as to the construc- 
tion of the sky, and rather wanting firmness in the 
treatment of the nearer objects. Mr. Hardwick’s 
Jail Tower, Mainz, on the Rhine (379), is full of 
that technical skill in architectural drawing which 
he is known to possess. A View near Lynmouth, 
North Devon (4), by F. W. Watts, promises well, 
but wants breadth and harmony: a large subject 
called Moel Shabod, North Wales (72), by J. Bell, 
though intended to convey some sentiment of gran- 
deur with it, as representing the birthplace of 
Llewellyn, presents only a wild and distorted mass 
of objects untrue to nature. A group, called 
Boats on the Medway, Calm (191), by M. E. 
Colman, deserves notice for its clear and firm 
though somewhat large style. Mr. W. Melby’s 
African Coast (365) is an elegant and satisfactory 
Piece of painting; and we enumerate with plea- 
sure Mr. 8. Stewart’s Hop-picking (418), Mr. 
Soper's view From Capel Curig (494), and Mr. J. 
a ee Cave Mountain, Belfast, Ireland 

Od), 

To observe upon errors and failures would be an 
easy but less agreeable task; but instances like 
that of the bather dressing in the foreground of 
Bulverhythe Sands (513), by T. S. Raven, and 
the misshapen terrier-like rabbit in the At Home 
(356), by A. T. Stark, can scarcely escape repro- 
bation, 

_ Among the fruit pictures Mr. Lance’s supe- 
Nority is still undisputed ; the splendid finish of the 
Fruit (180) is unrivalled; the group (497) fully 
deserves its prominent position; and those num- 
bered (218) and (30) are scarcely inferior. 


(orem 


SSS 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


a announced last week that a formal notifica- 
7 had been made to the Academy of Sciences of 
remy to the effect that a French chemist, M. 
Pe Claire Deville, had succeeded in discovering 
\ e — of producing metal from clay. The last 
oa r of the Comptes Rendus of the Academy 
at ins a brief abstract of the communication 
ie le ms this important subject. It does not per- 
wah together warrant the flourish of trumpets 

Which it was announced, and the enthusiasm 











with which it was greeted: but nevertheless it 
encourages the hope that the great scientific 
problem, propounded by Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
other distinguished savants, of making clay yield 
metal, is in a fair way of solution. The following 
is a translation of the paper in the Comptes Rendus : 
“‘Tt is known that M. Wohler has obtained 
aluminium in a state of powder, by treating its 
chloruret by potassium. In modifying in a proper 
way the process of that gentleman, we may regu- 
late the decomposition of the chloruret of aluminium 
in such a manner as to produce an incandescence 
sufficient to cause the particles of this metal to 
agglomerate into globules. If the mass composed 
of the metal, and of the chloruret of sodium (it is 
better to employ sodium) be taken, and if it be 
heated in a porcelain crucible to a red heat, the 
excess of the chloruret of aluminium becomes dis- 
engaged, and there remains a saline mass of acid re- 
action, in the midst of which there are globules more 
or less large of perfectly pure aluminium. This 
metal is as white as silver, and is malleable and 
ductile in the highest degree. However, when 
it is wrought it resists strongly, and it may be 
supposed that its tenacity approaches that of 
iron. It may be hardened by hammering, and the 
hammering restores its smoothness. Its point of 
fusion is but little different from the point of fusion 
of silver. Its density is 2.56. It may be melted 
and cast in the open air, without its sensibly oxy- 
dising. It is a good conductor of heat. Alumi- 
nium is completely unchangeable by dry or damp 
air: it does not become dull, but remains brilliant 
by the side of zinc and tin freshly cut, which lose 
their brilliancy. It is insensible to the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Cold water does not affect 
it; boiling water does not tarnish it. Nitric acid, 
whether weak or concentrated, and weak sulphuric 
acid, employed cold, do not act upon it. Its verit- 
able dissolvent is chlorohydric acid: it then dis- 
engages hydrogen, and a sesquichloruret of alumi- 
nium becomes formed. Heated to redness in 
gaseous chlorohydric acid it produces a dry and 
volatile sesquichloruret of aluminium. It will be 
understood that a metal white and unchangeable 
as silver, which does not blacken in the air, which 
is fusible, ductile, and tenacious, and which presents 
the singular property of being lighter than glass, 
would be of great utility if it were possible to 
obtain it easily. If we consider, besides, that this 
metal exists in large proportions in nature, and 
that its ore is clay, we must wish to see it become 
of common use. I have every reason to believe 
that this may be the case, for the chloruret of 
aluminium is decomposed with remarkable facility 
at a high temperature by common metals, and a 
reaction of this nature which I am experimenting 
at this moment on a larger scale than a simple 
experiment in a laboratory will solve the question 
in a practical point of view. M. de Senarmont 
having procured me a sufficient quantity of the 
zircon of Espailly, I shall, aided by the researches 
of M. Delvay, of the Ecole Normale, on glucina, 
soon be able to submit to the Academy general 
results on the metals of earths, and on the rank of 
their chemical combinations in the series of metallic 
matters.” 

Mr. Edmonds’s very choice cabinet of gold coins 
was disposed of by auction, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, last week. Some 
very beautiful examples of the minute coins of Cy- 
zicus, in Mysia, brought from one guinea to 
twenty-seven shillings each. A gold coin of Syra- 
cuse, bearing the head of Apollo, reverse the 
head of Diana, realized 14/. An _ exquisite 
specimen of Tarentum, in Calabria, a female head 
between three dolphins, brought 14/. 5s. The rare 
gold stater of Athens, 26/. ; specimens of the Per- 
sian daric, 5/. 10s. ; a coin of Philip of Macedon, 
of the usual type, but in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation, brought 6/.; other specimens, of the 
same type, ll. 5s. to 1/. 17s. A coin of Lysi- 
machus, very fine, 10/. 5s.; Ptolemy Soter, 74 
guineas. The beautiful coin of Ptolemy Soter and 
Berenice, reverse, the heads of Ptolemy Lathyrus 
and Arsinoé, in beautiful condition, 13 guineas; 





Ptolemy Lathyrus, very fine, realized the same 





sum. Arsinoé, veiled head, in the finest state, 


11l. 5s. Mithridates, King of Pontus, with very 
fine portrait of that distinguished hero, brought 
60/. It was bought by Mr. Edmonds, some years 
ago, for 115/.!| A coin of Cunobeline, one of the 
commonest types, but in very fine state, 10U. ; and 
a very fine drachma, in silver, of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, 4/. 6s. There were a few lots of Roman 
imperial gold, which, on account of their beautiful 
condition, realized. high prices: a Commodus 
brought 14 guineas; aSeverus, with the busts of 
Domna and her sons, 15/. ; Severus and Caracalla, 
81. 12s. 6d. ; Pertinax, 7} guineas. Among the 
English gold may be noticed the George Noble of 
Henry VIII., which was knocked down at 13/. 
15s., and the sovereign of the same monarch, at 
241. The double sovereign of Edward VI. brought 
451. 10s. The fifty-shilling piece of Cromwell, by 
the inimitable Simon, brought 67/., and a second 
example, 49/. 10s. : both were in the finest possible 
condition. The twenty-shilling piece, or milled 
“Broad,” of the Usurper, brought 11/. 10s. ; 
another example, 5/. 7s. 6d. ; and the piece for ten 
shillings, with plain edge, 301. 

Mr. David Vedder, a Scottish literary man of 
some reputation, died at Edinburgh on the 11th 
instant. A native of the Orkneys, he published a 
volume of ‘ Orcadian Sketches,’ in prose and verse, 
which deservedly attracted notice. Other poems, 
chiefly on Scottish historical subjects, had pre- 
viously appeared, the first of which was en- 
titled ‘The Covenanter’s Communion.’ In 1842, 
a collected edition of his ‘Poems, Legendary, 
Lyrical, and Descriptive,’ was published, very 
miscellaneous in their subjects and style. With 
George Thomson, the friend of Burns, Mr. Vedder 
was associated in preparing the last volumes of the 
‘National Musical Miscellany,’ which forms so 
valuable a record of Scottish song. Some of Mr. 
Vedder's own contributions are of high merit. The 
latest literary work with which he was engaged was 
a translation of the story of ‘Reynard the Fox,’ 
reviewed by us in the Literary (razette, 1852, 
p. 789, which we then pronounced by far the best 
English version of the famous story. Mr. Vedder 
died at the age of 63. He was well known to most 
of the literary notables of the north during the last 
thirty years, and was justly esteemed as a man of 
genius and worth. 

It is said that memorials have been presented to 
the Treasury, both by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and by the Council of the Archeological Institute, 
praying that a sum of money may be granted for 
the purchase of the Faussett collection of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities. It is to be hoped that these 
representations may have their due weight, and 
that this desirable collection may in the end 
be secured for the nation. We hear that 
Lord Londesborough has offered to purchase the 
entire collection at the price at which it was valued. 
His Lordship, from the experience he has had in 
researches among the tumuli of East Kent, is well 
qualified to form a proper estimate of its value. 
Should these objects become the property of Lord 
Londesborough, we have the best assurance that 
they will be made accessible to all inquiring anti- 
quaries. 

The literary treaty recently concluded between 
France and Spain has just been formally promul- 
gated by the French Emperor. It gives full pro- 
tection in France and Spain to authors of books, 
plays, musical compositions, pictures, designs, en- 
gravings, lithographs, sculpture, geographical maps, 
and other similar productions; the protection to 
last not only all the lives of the authors, but twenty 
years after their death, if they leave direct heirs, 
and ten years if they have only collateral heirs. 
Protection is also extended to translations, and 
authors may reserve to themselves for five years 
the right of translating their works. But imitations 
of works are to be tolerated, provided they be not 
made with the evident intention of pirating the 
originals. 

Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, has been com- 
batting the alleged heresies and paradoxes, deli- 
vered in that city by Mr. Ruskin in his recen- 
course of lectures before the Philosophical Associa- 
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tion. Mr. Blackie read a paper, on ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin 
and Greek Architecture,” before the Architectural 
Institute, in which the excessive laudation of 
Gothic, at the expense of Greek architecture, was 
censured, the beauty and effects of the two styles 
not being subjects of comparison. Mr, Ruskin’s 
theory about religious faith being necessary for high 
art, was also shown to be fanciful, some of the 
noblest works being by sceptics, while men of the 
noblest faith and truest piety, such as the Cove- 
nanters, abhorred every idea of the fine arts. Pro- 
fessor Blackie and Mr. Ruskin are both enthu- 
siasts in their way, and, by their earnest advocacy 
of their extreme views, they will at least gain 
more general attention to {questions of art, in 
connexion with history, literature, and taste. In 
the matter of Grecian and Gothic architecture the 
learned Hellenic Professor uses language of great 
discretion and moderation, compared with that of 
Mr. Ruskin. There are some admirable remarks 
on this subject in Hugh Miller’s “First Impres- 
sions of England,” in contrasting St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 

On Tuesday evening, the 21st, the Rev. Dr. 
Candlish, of Edinburgh, is to deliver a lecture, in 
Exeter Hall, on ‘Maurice’s Theological Essays.’ 
We believe that Dr. Candlish considers Professor 
Maurice to have been hardly dealt with personally, 
by the authorities of King’s College, but is prepared 
to controvert his tenets. From a lecturer of intellect 
so subtle, and logic so clear and ingenious, may be 
expected a philosophical and eloquent statement of 
the metaphysical and theological questions under 
dispute. 

Father Gavazzi gave a lecture at Exeter Hall, on 
Thursday evening, ‘On the condition and prospects 
of Popery in America.’ Of his own labours and 
adventures, as well as of the religious aspect of 
affairs in the new world, the eloquent speaker gave 
a striking and interesting account. Father 
Gavazzi has now acquired considerable mastery 
over our language, and though his oratory has not 
the same rhetorical animation that appeared when 
he first spoke as an Italian political exile, the fuller 
knowledge and sounder views of religious truth 
render his orations now far more solid and im- 
pressive. 

Dr. Bowring, Governor of Hongkong and Su- 
perintendent of British trade in China, has received 
the honour of knighthood, at an audience with the 
Queen, previous to his return to the East. During 
his stay in this country Sir John Bowring has 
given valuable assistance in the arrangements for 
introducing the decimal system, and in other mat- 
ters of commercial interest. 

Sir David Brewster has been elected one of the 
twelve members of the Italian Society of Sciences 
of Modena, in succession to the late M. Arago. 
The election is peculiarly honourable to Sir David, 
as he was put in competition with such distinguished 
savants as Regnault and Geoffroy St. Hilaire of 
France, M. Leibig, the German chemist, and M. 
Struve, the astronomer of St. Petersburg. 

German newspapers announce the death of Dr. 
Petersen, Director of the Observatory of Altona; 
and Italian journals of Signor Leizatti, of Padua, 
who, though very young, was distinguished as a 
linguist, and as the author of publications of merit 
on the Assyrian inscriptions of Persepolis, and on 
the Israelite peoples in central Africa. 

The remains of a Roman camp are now being 
explored near Saalberg, in the duchy of Nassau. 
They are 280 yards long by 180 wide, and are 
somewhat rectangular in form. They will, it is 
expected, constitute one of the most curious monu- 
ments of the old Romans to be found in Germany. 

The Rev. Thomas Jarratt, the Professor of 
Arabic, has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge. 

Mr. Layard has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of Paris, 

A grand musical event was to ‘come off’ on 
Thursday night, at Paris, an event which will ex- 
cite interest wherever music is cultivated—the pro- 
duction of a new opera by the illustrious Meyerbeer. 





We have of course not yet had time to receive any 
account of the manner in which this great work 
was received; but we are assured by our cor- 
respondent, who was present at the general rehearsal 
which took place on Tuesday night, that it is in 
every respect worthy of the genius of the composer 
of Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, and the Prophet. 
It is called the Northern Star, and is, contrary to 
most of the works by which Meyerbeer has gained 
his renown, of a comic character. It contains 
nineteen morceaux, three or four of which are 
drawn from the composer's Camp of Silesia, which 
has been performed in Germany, but is unknown 
in Paris. It also contains a ‘sacred march,” 
which is a skilful adaptation, with embellishments, 
of a march long popular in Germany. The libretto 
is from the facile and elegant pen of Scribe. It is 
at the Opéra Comique that the opera has been pro- 
duced, and many of the best of the excellent troupe 
of that house have been cast for it— namely, 


-Battaille, Mocker, Hermann Leon, Jourdan, De- 


launoy, Regnier, Nathan; Mdlles. Caroline Du- 
prez, Lefebvre, Lemercier, and Decroix. Our 
readers know that new operas and plays of any 
importance are considered almost matters of State 
in Paris, and generally give rise to difficulties of 
some kind or other which require the intervention 
of the government. The Northern Star, as was 
natural, has not escaped being elevated into the 
dignity of a Cabinet question. The scene of it is 
laid in Russia, in the time of Catherine, and the 
Russians are represented in an advantageous light. 
Now, in presence of the impending war, the 
theatrical censors were shocked at the idea of 
allowing Cossacks to play the beau réle ona French 
stage, and they proposed nothing lees than the 
suspension of the piece, to afford time for a new 
libretto to be written. But Meyerbeer energetically 
protested against having his music mutilated, by 
adaptation to a new ‘poem;’ and the manager of 
the theatre humbly represented that he had in- 
curred vast expense in getting up the piece, all of 
which would go for nothing in the event of delay. 
The Minister of the Interior was accordingly ap- 
pealed to, but not liking to take on himself the re- 
sponsibility of deciding on such a grave matter, 
referred it to the Emperor. His Majesty has very 
wisely resolved that the opera shall be allowed to 
be performed as written and composed, and his 
judgment has been solemnly proclaimed to the 
world in the columns of the official Monitewr. 

The late Paganini left a box containing a violin 
to the municipality of Genoa, his native place. 
For some reason not stated, the opening of this 
box was only proceeded to a few days ago; it took 
place, with a certain degree of solemnity, in the pre- 
sence of the mayor, a deputation of the municipal 
counsel, and some of the local authorities. The 
violin contained in the box is of great power, and 
used to be called by Paganini his cannon. 

General de Livoff, a musical composer of Russia, 
who has produced operas and other works which 
have been admired in Germany and Italy, has just 
obtained permission from the Emperor of Russia, 
to resign altogether his military functions, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the musical art; 
and he has been appointed Director-General of the 
three musical theatres of St. Petersburg—namely, 
the Italian, the German, and the French. 

Weber's Preciosa has been performed within the 
last few days, at the concerts of the Société de 
Sainte Cecile, at Paris. It was not previously 
known in that city, and being well executed excited 
great admiration. 

Madame Tedesco has been singing in Brussels. 


At the Haymarket has been produced a light 
piece, under the name of Ranelagh, adapted from a 
French vaudeville, Un Mari qui se derange, which 
was acted some years since at the Gymnase, and at 
our St. James’s Theatre. Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
has transferred the scene and time from the Bal 
Masqué of the Grand Opera to Ranelagh Gardens 
in the time of George II. The piece is thoroughly 
French in its smartness, its ingenuity, and its 
principles, The adventures of a roving husband at 





aes 
the masquerade, and of his wife, who comes masked 
in search of him, accompanied by the family phy. 
sician, and of other friends, furnish the incidents of 
the plot. Some comical contretemps occur, byt 
the main issue of the plot results in the reform of 
the rakish husband through the troubles he got 
into in his night’s amusement. Mr. Vandenhoff 
as Sir Robert Rovely, and Miss Reynolds as Lady 
Rovely, acted with great liveliness, and Mr. Buck. 
stone’s representation of Dr. Coddlelove was 
ludicrously effective. 

Miss Cushman’s Meg Merrilies at the Hay- 
market is an astonishing performance of its kind— 
astonishing disguise, astonishing attitudes, and 
astonishing exertions, both of action and speech, 
But with the exception of the death scene, where 
the convulsions may have approached the violence 
of the imitation, the acting throughout is over. 
strained and unnatural. It is more like some gipsy 
Madge Wildfire than Meg Merrilies, who always 
knew what she was about, and had nothing of the 
hysterical wildness here represented. Dandie Din- 
mont could never have feared, nor little Harry ever 
have liked, Meg had she been like this. ‘With 
a little more manifestation of mind, and a great 
deal less of bodily paroxysm, the character might 
be doubly effective. Mrs. Buckingham as Julia 
Mannering, and Miss Harland as Lucy Bertram, 
sustain their parts admirably; and there is little to 
criticise in the other characters. Mr. Roger's 
Dandie Dinmont is very good, and also Mr, 
Compton’s Dominie Sampson, to those who have 
never seen real Scottish dominies or Liddesdale 
farmers. The piece is very well put on the stage, 
and, with Sir Henry Bishop’s music, is likely to be 
popular. Miss Cushman’s acting is of course the 
chief attraction, of which we sum up our opinionin 
the Dominie’s exclamation—‘‘ Pro-digious!” 

While lamenting the rarity of histrionic talent 
in the higher walks of the drama, we must not pass 
over the first appearance of a young and promising 
actor in one of Shakspeare’s greatest characters, 
because the scene of his débét has been the stage 
of a comparatively obscure theatre. On Friday 
last, Mr. Henry Nicholls, who has been well known 
to the public during the last few years by his ex- 
cellent Shakspearian readings, performed the part 
of Shylock at the Soho Theatre, formerly knownss 
Miss Kelly’s, in character. The performance was 
one of great merit, the dialogue being well intoned, 
clearly and forcibly uttered, and never exaggerated 
in expression. The house was too small for Mr. 
Nicholls’ voice, and the stage too small for action, 
but he performed the part with great effect, and 
the audience, a refined and critical one, were m- 
pressed and pleased with it throughout. The 
Portia of Miss Cleveland was also an able per 
formance, gentle, lady-like, and intelligent. 

A curious question has been raised in France, 
and is being discussed with some heat in the literary 
circles, en attendant the decision of it by the law 
courts: it is whether or not a dramatic author has 
the legal right to take the plots, incidents, or charac 
ters of an original novel or tale, and work them up 
into a play without the permission of the author! 
Heretofore this right has been claimed and acted 
by dramatists without any scruple ; but Alphons: 
Karr, a writer of great reputation, has just pt 
forth a bitter complaint against some of them for 
making use of his works. ‘The borrowing dramatis; 
in the name of the whole fraternity, have declined 
to make him any reparation, and accordingly Kart 
has determined to appeal to the law, not only t 
stop their depredations in future, but to make them 
pay him a portion—he modestly asks a tenth 3 
—of what they have received for plays, the sud 
stance or idea of which has been borrowed from bs 
writings. 


——— 
——— 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ASTRONOMICAL. — December 9th. — G. B. 
Esq., in the chair. 1. ‘ Extracts of a le ‘ 
from Professor C. Piazzi Smyth very 
Cometary Physics and to the Rating of ¢ 
nometers by Lunars.’ It is generally on 
that the tails of comets are only put om 
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the perihelion point of their orbits; that they are 
produced by the intensity of the sun’s rays there, 
and are dissipated on either side. Now T main- 
tain that this is the reverse of what actually takes 
place. The comets have all the particles of their 
mass, whether tail, body, coma, &c., always with 
them; though in very different states of concentra- 
tion at different times: and this it is which, com- 
bined with the greater or less intensity of solar il- 
lumination, according to their distance from the sun, 
and the greater or less angle under which they may 
be seen by reason of proximity to the earth, causes 
the variations in observed appearance. - Moreover, 
it is now found that all comets, large and small, in- 
variably become not only smaller, but more com- 
pressed and concentrated, as they approach the sun; 
and so far from a dissipation of solid matter, there 
is a bringing together of it, and a consequent 
brightening. The tail, indeed, shuts up like a 
many-draw telescope as it nears the perihelion, and 
opens out again as it leavesit. The amount of such 
concentration appears to vary in a proportion not 
yet accurately ascertained with the length of the 
radius vector or distance of the comet from the sun. 
So that, with such comets as Encke’s and Biela’s, 
where the difference of perihelion and aphelion dis- 
tances is not very great, the amount of concentra- 
tion is never considerable, and they are never seen 
but as faint, vaporous, telescopic bodies. But when 
the aphelion distance is very great, and the peri- 
helion distance very small, as with the comet of 
1848, and to a much less extent with the third one 
of 1853, then so great a concentration occurs, there 
is such a bringing together of finely divided matter, 
that, though otherwise invisible, it is now able to 
reflect the sun’s rays so strongly as to become 
abundantly apparent to the naked eye in the even- 
ing, and finally, at the perihelion passage itself, for 
a short time even in open daylight. I may further 
remark that, in consequence of the concentration 
of matter which ensues as the comet approaches the 
perihelion, much confusion arises from speaking of 
the length of a comet’s tail without a qualifying 
note of the part of the comet’s orbit at the time. 
The same reasoning applies to every other part of 
the comet, for it is all vaporous but the nucleoid 
centre. Here, if anywhere, is the solid body, but 
it is infinitely small. The old writers do, indeed, 
talk of very large nuclei in former comets, and that 
of the present one has been described to have been, 
on August 27, upwards of 9000 miles in diameter, 
or enough to revive the old fears lest it should come 
in contact with the earth and break it to pieces. 
But that was not the nucleus, it was only the head 
round about it, that head being composed of the 
thinnest and lightest of conceivable vapour, merely 
rendered apparent there by the particles being 
brought very close together, and the whole so near 
the sun as to be lighted up by a more than ordinary 
blaze of light, and then to shine forth like a lumi- 
nous object, as a thin cirrus cloud so often does 
when seen in the neighbourhood of the solar orb. 
Exactly the same appearance was observed at the 
similar part of its orbit in the great comet of 1843, 
when everything being on so much larger a scale, 
its internal economy could be better studied, and a 
powerful reflecting telescope actually showed the 
transparency, exhibited stars shining freely through 
that which persons with smaller telescopes were 
calling the solid nucleus. Day by day, too, as the 
— left the perihelion, the once solid-looking 
head expanded and enlarged, and its outline became 
indistinct, and the whole was at length lost to all 
view, from being so rarified as neither to be able 
to reflect back any of the rays of the sun, nor to 
stop that coming through it from the smallest of the 
stars in front of which it passed. ME cape 
o to the difference between the results of different 
Unars, Captain Toynbee should be advised of the 
probability of its arising from errors of the Tables; 
¥ of the moon’s place in the ‘ Nautical Almanac.’ 
; _ hy amounts, in some parts of a month, to 
throusts 0”; and as it varies with opposite signs 
wa ughout the month, that is a reason why he finds 
ars a fortnight apart, taken together, give a 
ter result than two taken on following days. 
» if he can show that sensible errors to sailors 





arise from the errors of the Lunar Tables in places 
in the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ it will be a very strong 
argument for new Lunar Tables being made, based 
on all the recomputed Greenwich Observations, in- 
cluding the discoveries of Hansen, Adams, and 
others. Further, he should never depend on the 
‘Nautical Almanac’ or anything else for the dia- 
meter of any heavenly body, but measure it for 
himself with his own instruments, and, comparing 
the result with the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ for the time, 
get the correction due to that cause: and always 
apply this correction in any case wherein the 
‘Nautical Almanac’ value must be used, as when 
the moon is near conjunction. 

2. ‘Remarks by Mr. Carrington on presenting 
to the Society printed Copies of Nine Circumpolar 
Charts.’ I have the pleasure this evening ts pre- 
sent to the Society printed copies of nine draft 
maps, on ascale of an inch and a half to the de- 
gree, containing all the stars above the eleventh 
magnitude, and many of the eleventh within 9° of 
the north pole. These maps are the result of a 
first examination of the region I have selected for 
observation, and were formed principally with the 
object of making a provisional catalogue for my 
own use, during the second stage of accurate 
observation on the meridian. They have been 
entirely executed with my 44 foot equatoreal, de- 
scribed in the last ‘ Monthly Notice.’ The process 
followed in their construction was firsi to zone 
over the region in two broad zones, of which the 
first extended from 4° to 94°, N.P.D., and the 
second from 5° above to 5° below pole. From 
March 25th to May 20th of the present year, 
twenty zones were thus observed, which, when 
reduced and cleared of duplicates, yielded about 
2000 net points for a foundation for the maps. 
The degree of accuracy attained was quite sufficient 
for the purpose. The stage of filling in was then 
proceeded with, and terminated on Nov. 8th. In 
each case a skeleton map was first prepared of the 
stars observed in the zones, and then filled in by 
estimation, considerable pains being taken to get 
satisfactory alienations. The map was then copied 
on a glass disc, through which the light of the sun 
was made to pass; and the copy was again com- 
pared with the heavens, a general revision and the 
adjustment of the relative magnitudes being chiefly 
attended to. It is the date of this second com- 
parison which is given on the maps. From this 
corrected copy two copies were taken; one in 
common ink for my final standard copy, and one 
in anastatic ink for transfer by the printer, whose 
proofs were compared with and corrected by my 
standard copy. My printer was Mr. Rudolph 
Appel, of No. 42, Gerrard-street, Soho, and his 
charge for fifty copies of the same map, including 
cost of transfer and paper, twelve shillings. 
Believing that the anastatic process of printing 
has not been previously applied to the ready and 
cheap production of star maps, I beg to call atten- 
tion to these maps, as specimens of what may be 
done, and to add at the same time that the excel- 
lence of the result increases with the artistic skill 
of the author. I particularly wish it to be under- 
stood that I regard the present maps as imperfect, 
and merely as drafts, although tolerably complete 
as maps go, and well filled in. Any one who has 
worked on a map will have found, that to produce 
one which shall be satisfactory as a picture to the 
eye of another observer using a different telescope, 
it is very necessary for him to go over his map at 
different times, using different apertures. This 
has not, at present, been done for these maps. 
The sensible presence of twilight during the months 
of June and July has been another source of im- 
perfection. For, as the nine maps are very nearly 
of equal spherical area, they ought to be very 
accurate guages of the polar region; but, owing 
to the cause named, and to the effect of thin fog 
on every night given to map No. 3, this relation is 
nullified for the present. I have distinguished by 
wingsall those stars which are stated by Argelanderin 
his ‘ Uran. Nova’ to be visible to the naked eye; by 
the letter D all those stars which, under a power 
of twenty-eight, appeared to consist of two com- 
ponents, too close to be represented together on 





the map; and by the letter N all places which 
appeared nebulous, and at which I should halt in 
sweeping for comets, although it is very possible 
that some of them may be clusters easily resolvable 
under moderate powers. Other stars 1 have in all 
cases distinguished by dots of different sizes; a 
method of representing magnitudes which, as more 
pictorial, I prefer to any other. I may mention, 
in conclusion, that during the formation of these 
maps, I was soon struck with the frequency with 
which little meteoric sparks passed my field of 
view, often leaving behind little trains of light, and 
that, finding it an almost constant phenomenon, I 
took to noting down their paths on my working- 
maps as I proceeded. In this way I have col- 
lected forty-nine little paths of very various direc- 
tions, but among which one may, perhaps, trace 
the existence of a little shoal crossing the pole in 
lines generally parallel to the meridian from one 
hour to thirteen hours R.A. On the second night 
of the Laurentius stream this year, there was a 
marked increase in the number seen; seven were 
marked down, while others flew through the field 
too quickly to be caught. As I also perceived 
increased activity on several cold and windy nights, 
these minute telescopic meteors appear to consist 
of two classes, like their larger brethren, those of 
the naked eye, namely, one of a cosmical and one 
of an electrical origin. 


Society oF Arts. — February 1st. — Harry 
Chester, Esq., in the chair. At this meet- 


ing, the discussion of Mr. Webster's paper 
was resumed. Mr. C. Wordsworth agreed 
with Mr. Webster, and contended that Mr. 


Denison, in attacking property in invention, 
was attacking property in general, and com- 
bated the argument used by Mr. Denison, that 
copy-right and patent-right stood on different 
grounds. There was no analogy between what 
was termed the monopoly of a patent and that of a 
soke mill. He concluded by urging the Society to 
take up the question of improving the present laws 
relating to patents, and to protection to matters of 
art. Mr. Winkworth felt a difficulty in addressing 
a meeting when he felt he was in a very small 
minority, and contended that protection by patent 
was not warranted on any principles of the origin 
of property, and believed that talent needs no such 
protection, and would flourish better without it. 
Mr. H. Cole, C.B., applied himself to the prin-. 
ciples of property, contending that they applied 
not only to material objects, but to the results of 
intellectual labour. He argued that, in denying 
rights to the labour of the intellect, the foundation 
of all property was attacked, and that such a doctrine 
was, in fact, Socialism. Mr. Steere asserted that 
patents were monopolies, and that all monopolies 
were bad. Still, if we could not get rid of the 
Patent Laws, he urged that endeavours should be 
made to improve their working, more particularly 
in respect of the tribunal for trying disputed rights. 
Mr. Nesbit argued that there was a confusion of 
terms in using the word monopoly. Patents were 
no more monopolies than land or any other pro- 
perty was a monopoly in the hands of the owner. 
He advocated a preliminary examination before 
granting a patent. Dr. Caplin spoke with reference 
to the state of patent law in Belgium, contrasting 
it with the English law. Mr. Aston advocated 
strongly the justice of giving protection to inven- 
tors, instancing the fundamental law of the United 
States of America in favour of that view. He then 
gave the results of his experience of the working 
of the American patent law, and attributed the 
rapid development of industry there to a well-ad- 
ministered patent law. Mr. Stansbury, of the 
United States, spoke with reference to improve- 
ments necessary in the administration of the 
English law. Mr. Webster replied. 





ANTIQUARIES. —Feb. 9th.—J. Brace, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Mr. Edward Pretty exhibited 
some very beautiful drawings, executed by himself, 
of a number of relics of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
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found about thirty years since, by some labourers 
engaged in widening and repairing the road, on the 
line of the ancient Watling-street, about a mile 
from the town of Rugby. They consisted of urns, 
beads, fibule, and a variety of personal ornaments, 
and implements, with the usual description of wea- 
pons characteristic of pagan interment. The Se- 
cretary communicated a transcript of a letter, writ- 
ten by the Countess of Pembroke to Captain 
Adam Baynes, in London. The letter is dated 
from Skipton Castle, a short time after the death 
of Cromwell, and it shows how jealously every act 
of the Royalists was regarded by their enemies at 
that period. The writer complains that the repairs 
she is making to her castle have attracted the at- 
tention and roused the suspicions of some of her ill- 
disposed neighbours, and protests that what she is 
doing is for no other purpose than the convenience 
of herself and household. She speaks of a letter 
enclosed to ‘‘the Lord Lambert,” and exclaims 
very warmly against the unjust suspicions of her 
enemies. The conclusion of Sir Henry Ellis’s tran- 
script of instructions given by Mary and after- 
wards by Elizabeth, to the lord-lieutenants of coun- 
ties ; in the latter reign by Elizabeth, to the Earl 
of Bedford. These instructions are said to have 
originated in the ambiguous conduct of the French 
king, but were, in reality, a precautionary measure 
against the fleet of the King of Spain, which had 
to pass through the English Channel, on its way to 
the Low Countries. 


R. 8. Lrrerature.—Feb. 8th.—The Bishop of 
St. David’s, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Davies read 
a paper, ‘On the Rhythm or Metre to be found in 
the Books of the Old Testament, especially the 
Psalms—on Selah, its signification and uses.’ 
Mr. Davies's object was to show that the Psalms of 
David, at all events, if not other parts of the sacred 
writings, were rhythmical, if not metrical—that-the 
word Selah, which occurs so frequently in the 
Psalms, is always conformable to the rhythm esta- 
blished, and sometimes that it is necessary to the 
rhythm—and that it may in all cases be translated 
with the sense of ‘for ever.’ After noticing the 
various systems which have been propounded by 
Bishops Lowth and Jebb, and Mr. Greves, Mr. 
Davies argued from the occurrence of rhythm, if not 
of metre, in many other ancient laws, in some 
Egyptian papyri, and in some Chinese writings, 
that the same fact might be discovered in the case 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, it not being likely that 
the Jews should have formed a case isolated from 
all nations preceding and following them. Mr. 
Davies then showed that the Psalms and many 
other writings were of the lyrical class, from a 
careful examination of the text of the first Psalm, 
the song of Miriam, the Tenth Commandment, and 
the first chapter of Lamentations, which, he con- 
tended, bore some resemblance to the rhythm of the 
choruses at the end of the Greek tragedies. Mr. 
Davies then showed that in many cases the paral- 
lelism of sense given in the English translation is at 
variance with the original: while the word Selah, 
agreeably with many of the old commentators, he 
considered might mean ‘for ever’—believing that 
it should be so translated as to fill up the fullness of 
the sense. 


CHEMICAL.—Jan. 16th.—Col. Philip Yorke, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Henry J. Smith, Esq., B.A., 
of Oxford; George Payne, Esq. ; the Rev. John 
H. Molesworth; and Samuel Highley, Jun., Esq., 
were elected fellows. A paper from M. Charles 
Gerhardt, ‘‘On some New Compounds of Salicyl,” 
was read, in which he developed certain theoretical 
views, founded on the fact that the salicylic ethers, 
although corresponding to neutral salicylates, are 
capable of uniting with bases, and forming well de- 
fined metallic salts, in which the ethers exhibit the 
character of true acids. Another paper was read, 
“On Red Prussiate of Potash,” by Mr. William 
Wallace, treating of its oxidizing power, in the 
presence of an alkali, its solubility, at various tem- 
peratures, and the means of its valuation. 


February 6th.—Col. Philip Yorke, President, in 
the chair. David Evans, Esq., Arthur W. Wills, 
Esq., and C. De Bussy, Esq., were elected fellows. 
Two papers were read, both with the view of ex- 
tending our knowledge of the volatile bases of the 
ammonia type, lately brought into such promi- 
nency, by the discoveries of Wurtz and Hofmann: 
the first was ‘‘On the Existence of Trimethylamine 
in the Brine of Salted Herrings,” by Mr. Gersham 
Henry Winkles; and the second was ‘On the 
Action of Iodide of Ethyl on Toluidine,” by 
Messrs. Reg. T. Morley and John 8. Abel. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On Agricultural Statistics 
by Samuel Paull, Esq.) 
— Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
_ Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion on the Prin- 
ciples and Construction of Locks, by Mr. A. C. 
Hobbs, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and, if time permits, 
Mr. Laforest’s Description of Martin’s Improved 
Jacquard Machine will be read.) 
_ Pathological, 8 p.m. 
_ Russell Institution, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Grant, F.R.S., on 
Paleozoology.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat.) 


Wednesduy.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Dr. John Stenhouse, 
F.R.S., on the Deodorizing and Disinfecting 
Properties of Charcoal, with a description of a 
new Charcoal Respirator for purifying the air 
by filtration.) 

— Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On the Tertiary Forma- 
tions of the Mayence Basin, by W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., Sec. G.S.; 2. On the Gold-bearing district 
of the neighbourhood of Mount Alexander, Vic- 
toria, Australia, by G. Selwyn, Esq.) 

— R. S. of Literature, 44 p.m. 

— Archeological Association, 8} p.m.—(Mr, H, Syer 
Cuming on Stone Implements.) 


Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
-- Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
_ Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 


Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
_ Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(H. Bence Jones, 
M.D., on the Acidity, Sweetness, and Strength 
of different Wines.) 


Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m.—(J. B. Brown, Fsq., on some 
Diseases of the Rectum resulting from certain 
conditions of the Uterus.) 

-— Botanic, 4 p.m. 
_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W. A. Miller 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dresden, 12th February. 

Since I last wrote to you Madame Goldschmidt 
has appeared twice in public, and each time to a 
crowded and enthusiastic audience; indeed the 
demand for tickets was much greater than the 
supply, and many who were anxious to hear this 
hewitching singer were obliged to stay at home, 
whilst many ladies who were fortunate enough to 
gain admittance were forced to content themselves 
with standing room. 

The first of the two concerts was opened by a pro- 
logue spoken by one of the actors, and the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s overture to Eymont, executed by 
the orchestra of the Theatre-royal, under the leader- 
ship of Capellmeister Reissiger. Madame Gold- 
schmidt sang ‘On mighty pens,’ from Haydn’s 
Creation, a rondo from Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp of 
Silesia,’ a song by Mendelssohn, and a Norwegian 
‘ Berglied,’ in the first concert ; and, in the second, 
‘Casta Diva,’ from Norma, ‘Glécklein un Thale,’ 
from Weber's Euryanthe, ‘Non paventar,’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Jl flauto magico,’ and a German and 
Norwegian song. I enumerate these more par- 
ticularly to show to your musical readers the 
variety of the styles she selected, and I need only 
add that she was perfect in all: brilliant in Meyer- 
beer’s rondo, full of deep feeling and expression in 
the ‘Casta Diva,’ showing the most exquisite 
pathos in Mendelssohn’s ‘Die Sterne schaun in 
stiller Nacht,’ and a simple but unsurpassable grace 





in the small Norwegian and German songs, she 


[Feb. 18 
combined all these excellences in the highest de. 
gree in the aria of the ‘Queen of the Night,’ a com. 
position seldom heard in its integrity, perhaps 
never more perfectly sung, both as to execution and 
feeling, than it was my fortune to hear it lag 
night. 

At the first concert given this season at which 
Madame Goldschmidt sung, it was impossible tp 
judge fairly of the condition of her voice ; she wa 
then suffering from hoarseness and a severe cold, 
and was evidently labouring under considerb) 
illness ; indeed, she had made an effort which very 
few artists would have done, or indeed could have 
ventured to do, rather than disappoint the public, 
The critics and ‘dilettanti’ charitably pronouncal 
her voice to be gone, and her days of triumph to 
have passed away among the things that ‘have 
been.” I never shared this opinion, but deter 
mined to suspend my judgment until I had hada 
fair opportunity of forming an impartial one; and 
the conclusion to which I have come, after havi 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of hearing her since 
her arrival in Dresden, is, that her voice is a 
powerful, brilliant, and flexible, and as completely 
under command as it ever was. 

That these two concerts have been given entirely 
for the benefit of charitable institutions, and thats 
third, with the same object in view, is announcel 
for Tuesday next, in Leipzig, is, I think, a suf 
ficient refutation of the calumny, which was some 
time ago spread abroad by the Berlin papers, and 
commented on in the pages of the Literary Gazette 
that Jenny Lind since her marriage with Her 
Goldschmidt had considerably relaxed in her 
charities, 

From Leipzig we hear that Friulein Claus, now 
such a deserved favourite of the London public, 
had been playing at the Gervandhaus concerts. It 
was here in Germany that, in the year 1850, she made 
her débat, and the astonishing improvement of this 
young ‘artiste,’ in the space of four years, was at 
once recognised by all those present who had heard 
her at her first performance. She had given, on 
her way to Leipzig, a concert at Bonn, which had 
been most brilliant and successful. Flotow’s new 
opera, entitled Rubczahl, has been brought out at 
Berlin, and very much applauded; it is, however, I 
hear, inferior both to Martha and to Stradella. It 
has been produced at Frankfort, and conducted by 
the composer himself. 

A magnificent concert has been given at Ham- 
burg, in the large room of the Town-hall, on theoe- 
casion of the wreck of the ship Marshall. As soonas 
the news reached Hamburg of the destruction of the 
vessel and the loss of the greater part of her crew, 
a subscription was at once entered on, to raise 
sum for the captain and the few survivors whohad 
escaped with the loss of everything but the clothes 
they wore. One of the most brilliant concerts 
heard in Hamburg for a long time was given to 
aid the subscriptions. The great attraction of the 
evening was the singing of Frau Rottes, who ha 
come from Hanover expressly for this purpose. A 
blind pianist, Herr Braun, executed some pieces 
with great beauty and accuracy. A large sum of 
money was the result of their benevolent exertion 

We have been enjoying here, these last few days, 
the very rare treat of seeing a picture bya modem 
artist of very great merit, indeed, according to my 
judgment, equal in conception and execution 
almost any of the modern pictures I have seen @ 
Germany. It is by Herr Gonne, the author of a 
picture called the Conrenienz Heirath, which wis 
noticed in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ about a year age. 
The picture of which I am now speaking 1s ¢@ 
Bajazzo (the Clown). He is represented op 
plunged in sad and gloomy thoughts. His h 
rests on his right hand, the arm leaning ona ro 
wooden table; a dull, yellow light is cast from 
small lantern on the clown’s dress which he weit; 
the cap is stamped under his foot, and the left a 
hangs lifeless and motionless over his large 4% 
who sits between his knees, looking up with al 
anxious and mournful expression into his master 
face, inquiring the meaning of this deep dejection. 
The expression of Bajazzo’s face is intensely mea” 

choly, but full of thought and beauty. The exe 
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tion of the work is as fine as the conception. There 
are vigour and breadth in the handling that betray 
power, energy, and deep thought. Herr Gonne’s 
mind has been filled with this subject for ten years, 
and in the course of last year he had nearly com- 
pleted a picture of the same subject, but being dis- 
satisfied with his own work, like a true artist he 
put the piciure on one side, and began again, never 
resting till his work had attained something of the 
ideal he had set before him. 

The funeral of Maximilian Korn, the most cele- 
brated tragedian whom Austria has ever produced, 
was celebrated on the 29th of January, in the 
cathedral of Vienna. Every one distinguished for 
art and literature residing at Vienna was present, 
and Mozart’s beautiful Requiem was performed by 
two hundred and fifty artists selected from the 
various theatres in Vienna. 

Frau von Bock, known in England as Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, has consented to make one 
appearance in public at Berlin before her departure 
for Russia. 

The subscriptions of many of the German Princes 
to the memorial to Tieck have been so considerable, 
that it is now in contemplation to erect a suitable 
monument to the great poet and novelist, instead 
of a simple tombstone, as was originally intended. 

Professor Schcefer, the celebrated engraver of 
Frankfort, is now occupied on an illustration, from 
apicture of Kaulbach’s, to Shakspeare’s Tempest. 
Kaulbach is going to illustrate all Shakspeare’s 
plays with his pencil, and we are promised in a few 
weeks the first number, which is to contain Mac- 
beth and the Witches, Lady Macbeth walking in 
her sleep, and Macbeth armed for the battle. 





VARIETIES. 


The Russians and Turks in 1828.—In the pre- 
sent state of public affairs, the following extract 
from a private letter, received during the last war 
between Russia and Turkey, may be read with in- 
terest. It was written by the late Dr. J. Cuth- 
bert Clarke, at that time surgeon to the English 
Hospital at Smyrna :—‘‘ You will expect that I 
should say something of the Russian and Turkish 
war. Yet, although so comparatively near the 
seat of it, we know, I assure you, very little; that 
little, however, is in favour of the Turks, who have 
certainly so far had the best of it. The Russians 
hold them, as the rest of the world does, by far too 
cheap: they are a noble people, struggling man- 
fully against Christian injustice and oppression. 
The Sultan has shown himself a man of distin- 
guished ability and courage. He left Constan- 
tinople, attended by all the male population, a few 

ys ago; when arrived at a certain distance, he 
halted, and, contrary to the custom of all his pre- 
decessors, harangued the multitude, and dismissed 
them to their employments, assuring them that he 
Was how going to join his army, and to prove to 
_ that he deserved the high’ station which the 
Most High had assigned him in this world. A 
gentleman who was present describes the scene as 
truly magnificent. In the meantime, all is peace- 
sed D é Not a look or gesture 

Tays the slightest incivility, and I believe that a 


= might traverse Asia Minor at this moment 
_ Wit much less molestation than he could our own 


wt I say nothing of warm-hearted Ireland. 
bs ; _ Turks armed at all points at all hours of 
ace = night, in the most solitary mountain 
‘den most frequented places, and receive from 

: ut one kind of treatment—the utmost for- 
‘rance and civility. The Pacha is one of the 

; thee m any country, and the whole behaviour 
inal cae people appears to me to be 
ess t kind of magnanimous fortitude and 
a sccm oppression and injustice which we 
she stomed to applaud, though seldom to wit- 
Pe Ps our Christian brethren. God send 
I poeple was uck, as well as to all other unoffending 
tad have ee not in the affairs of others, 
diamembe © courage to oppose those who would 

; mber their country and religion on the pre- 


te F Boe: 
nee of amicable and Christianlike arrangements,” 
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Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the 
truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles 
were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, 
and in the patience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro’ remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers,”— 
Spectator, 


“Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all 
the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly inte- 
resting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their 
habits, institutions, and manners, all of which he does not 
fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.”—Morning 
Advertiser, 


“Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting 
description of the glories of the magnificent river. Vene- 
zuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six 
mighty States, spreading over an area far more extensive 
than Europe herself, contribute their aid in forming the 
flood up which he toiled. For twenty-eight days consecu- 
tively he breasted the stream of the Amazon..... He 
enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of 
the living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of 
the country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, 
habits, and disposition, are quite original, and therefore in- 
structive and interesting,”— Britannia, 


“Five years spent by a man of taste, activity, and scien- 
tific zeal, in wandering from Para to the source of the 
Maranon, up the Solimoes, the Rio Negro, the Uaupes, and 
the Tocantins, visiting towns and villages, penetrating the 
dense virgin forests, studying the modes of life of the various 
Indian inhabitants, collecting specimens of the wonderful 
creatures, insects, birds, beasts, and reptiles, examining the 
geological structure and vegetable productions, could not fail 
to bring forth a rich harvest of intelligence.’”—Globe, 


“Tt contains a graphic and interesting account of the 
native tribes, and some observations of the greatest practical 
value on the climate, geology, and natural history of the 
Amazon Valley. It is written with point, spirit, and power, 
and combines the attractions of literary style with the benefits 
of solid information. We have read it with the greatest 
pleasure, and can with perfect sincerity recommend it to the 
favour of the public.’—Morning Post, 


“The travels of a good naturalist in such regions as that 
of the Amazon, could scarcely be related without forming a 
most interesting work. That is pre-eminently the case in 
the instance before us, in which the author has so happily 
blended the account of his journey with scientific observa- 
tions, as to produce a narrative no reader will peruse with- 
out pleasure,”—Annals of Natural History. 


“The public has been overdone with travels, but not with 
travels of this class, Mr, Wallaee is a naturalist, and, after 
four years spent in collecting specimens and information on 
the banks of the Amazon, he has a fair right to repeat his 
experience of a country in which he has invested so much 
time and labour,”—Press, 


“Mr, Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and 
entertaining work, containing very much that will interest 
the professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner 
that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlas, 


Lovett REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, royal quarto, 420 pages, 25s. 


STRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the 
Years 1846, 1847, and 1848, made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge, by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 
ndon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
*.* The Publishers are directed to offer a limited number of 
Copies of the Cambridge Observations of former years at the fol- 
lowing reduced prices :— 
For the years 1828 and 29 at 4s. each year; 1830, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
and 35, at 5s. each year; 1836 at 8s. 6d.; 1837 at 10s. 6d.; 1838 at 
14s.; 1839 at 11s. 6d.; 1840 and 4] at 17s. 6d.; 1842 at 17s.; 1843 at 
15s.; and 1844 and 45 at 18s. 


This day, No. VI., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW;; con- 


sisting of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from 
Curious, Useful, Valuable, and Scarce Old Books. 
Contents :— 
1. Drayton's Polyolbion. 
2. Penn's No Cross No Crown. 
papa nS *, : 





0 P of Kent. 
4. Philosophy of the Table in the Time of Charles 1. 
5. Russia under Peter the Great. 
6. Life and Works of Leland the Antiquary. 
7. The Decay of Good Manners. 
8. Stephen’s Essayes and Characters. 
9. Anecdota Literaria—The Child of Bristow, a Mctrical Legend, 
now first printed. 
*,* Vol. I., pp. 438, cloth, 10s. 6d., is ready. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


[Feb. 19 


————— 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 


Now ready, a new cdition, carefully corrected and revi 
” 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s., cloth, of —s 


LUGEL’'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY , 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to 
the English Student. With great Additions and Improvements by 
C. A. FEILING, German Master at the Royal Military Acadeny 
Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANY 
Professor of German at the London University College; and JOHN 
OXENFORD, Esq. 
It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work shoud 
be particular in specifying the NEW LONDON EDITION,as there 
are two other editions bearing the name of Flugel; the one more 
bulky and much dearer, the other smaller and somewhat cheaper, 
though both are greatly inferior in utility for the English student, 
having been compiled without English assistance, and for the we, 
especially, of German students. An explanatory description of the 








Just published, 8vo, price 6d. 


HE IRISH CHURCH JOURNAL, and 
LITERARY and THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. 2, for 
February, 1854. 
CONTENTS ‘= 
I. Religion in America. ; 
II. Germany—The Grand-Duke of Baden and the Archbishop 
of Frieburg. 
III. Signs of the Times, 
IV. Biblical Criticism. 
V. Bishop Gobat. 
VI. Say or Sing? 
VII. Correspondence :— 
The Jansenists in Utrecht. 7 
Memorial to the Eastern Patriarchs. 
On National Education. 
VIII. Notices of Books. 
IX. Ecclesiastical Intellig i 
Annual Subscriptions, 6s. Free, per post, 7s. 
Dublin: Samuel Bagot Oldham, 8, Suffolk Street. London: 
Seeleys, 54, Fleet Street. Sold by all Booksellers. 








| Pypten ed QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Advertisements for the March Number require to be sent by 
the 23rd instant, and Bills by the 25th instant; either to the 
Publishers, Messrs. Partridgé, Oakey, and Co., Paternoster Row, 
or Messrs. Nelson, General Advertising Agents, No. 35, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 





MESSIAH. 4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH, bound, 4s.—Also, Folio, 

10s.; Folio,bound, 12s. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 25s.—Sep. Vocal 

Parts, Folio, each 2s. 6d.; Ditto, 8vo, each 1s. 6d.—Orchestral 
Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





CREATION. 3s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.— HAYDN’S CREATION, bound 3s.— Also, Folio, 

12s.; Folio, bound, 14s. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 1s. 9d.— 
Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





JUDAS MACCABZEUS. 4s. 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 

TION.—HANDEL’'S JUDAS MACCABZEUS, bound, 4s.— 

Also, Folio, sewed, 15s. ; Folio, bound, 17s.6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 

25s.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 2s. 7d. ; Ditto, 8vo, each Is. 6d. 
—Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 





SAMSON. 4s. 


SOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 
TION.— HANDEL'S SAMSON, bound, 4s.— Also, Folio, 
sewed, l5s.; Folio, bound, 17s. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, Folio, each 
2s.: Ditto, Svo, each 1s. 6d.—Orchestral Parts and every Song and 
Chorus singly. 





OCTAVO CHORUSES. 
OVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES.— 
Every CHORUS from all the 22 Oratorios is printed singly, 
at l4d., 3d., 44d., or 6d., complete. 
Novello, London and New York. 





ORATORIOS.—IMPERIAL OCTAVOS, 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S STANDARD 
OCTAVO EDITIONS (The People’s Editions) of the ORATO- 
RIS, &c.—Messiah, 6s. 6d.; The Creation, 4s. 6d.; and Samson, 
by Dr. Clarke, 6s. Israel in Egypt and Alexander's Feast, just 
ready for issue. Judas Maccabeus, and the rest of the series, in 
active preparation. The whole arranged by Joun Bisnor, of 
Cheltenham. These editions have been by some humourist or 
other called imitations. The public are invited to compare the 
imitations with the so-called originals, and to decide and choose ac- 
cordingly. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Music 
Publishers (by special appointment) to the Queen. 





FIFTY-SIX GLEES, MADRIGALS, ETC. 


OBERT COCKS and CO”S HANDBOOK 

of GLEES, PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, &. Edited by 

Joseph WARREN. Quarto, fifty numbers, 2d. each; or in one 

volume, bound in cloth, 8s. Besides the elegance of the selection, 

and the great number of original copyright pieces contained in it, 

this work is universally preferred to others of the same class, on 

account of its convenient size and its large clear type. 

London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 

Specimen pages gratis and postage free. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
hat are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 


effectual 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 





between the various editions will be found in the preface 
to the New London Edition, which may be had, gratis, in a sepa. 
rate form, by application to either of the publishers. 


Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C. 4, 
FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; and D. Nutt. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c, 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Forty-second Edition. 12mo, 
price 6s., strongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCKS 
HISTORY of ROME. Thirtieth Edition. 12mo, price 5s. 6d, 
trongly bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCKS 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo, price 
5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 
No editions of these works are genuine except they have the 
name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title-page. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


ee EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Edinburgh...... 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London.... 126, Bishopsgate Street. 

To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Oftice, or at any of the Society's Agencies, 0 
or before Ist March. ; 

Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1854, will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Allocation at Ist March, 1859. 

BT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
WM. COOK, Agent. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Feb. 1, 1854. 





INSTITUTED 1831. 


@cors tse EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR: 

ANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charters, aul 
Special Act of Parliament. 

Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON. GLASGOW. 

126, Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 103, St. Vincent Street. 

THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE society 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Loa 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUT! . 
CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus or Profit being wholly hee 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been ae 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society affo nr 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, = - 
great advantages derived by its Members. The following exampi* 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 


A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to par Z 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1840, is now increased to £1297 : 
The Profits are Ascertained and Divided Triennially amo 
Policies of more than five years’ Duration. 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of £140,000. 
The Amount of Assurances in force is upwar' 
Sterling. 


ds of £4,000/# 


exceeds £500,000 Sterling. a 
The Total Amount of Vested Additions 
exceeds £600,000. 
The Accumulated Fund is upwards of £760,000. wh 
Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office 
of their Policies. : 
an 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and @ 
mation may be had on application at any of the Society's 
in Town or Country. ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manet 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary: 


W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
December, 1853. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, - 
7, Sr. Marrin’s Prac, TRAFALGAR Square, Loves: 
Established May, 1844. 


: stution, 
are requested to examine the Plan of ber —_ Pi 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtaine L 

ity. the 
he Interest is payable in JaNuARY and J ibe — isi 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, y Country Bak 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or ecg, pe ‘ 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, 


*,* Prospectuses free on application. 





‘London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased Memb 4 
Allocated to Polis (7 
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A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1508 9! - 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 


Eart or CourTOwN. 

Fart Leven anp MELVILLE, 
Earu or Norsury, 
Viscount FALKLAND, 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE, 
Lorp BELHAVEN AND STENTON. 
WILLIAM CaMPBELL, Esq., of Tillichewan, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman.—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esgq., F.S.A, 
Deputy-Chairman,—CHARLES DOWNES, Ese. 


H. Brarr AvARNE, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyn, Esq., Resident, 
Cuas, Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
WiiuraM Farrziz, Esq. 

D. Q. Henziguss, Esq. 


J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

A. H. Macpoveatt, Esq. 
F.C. Marrianp, Esq. 
WittiaM Ratrton, Esq. 
THomas THorsy, Esq., F.S.A, 


Medical Officer.—Antuur H, Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, St. James’s, 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS to 31st DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. 


ALL PARTIES 


DESIROUS OF PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD MAKE IMMEDIATE APPLICATION. 


The following note of Additions to Policies at the two previous divisions of profits is extracted from the Company’s 








Books, 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows :— 
Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to | Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. {Policy in 1841,/Policy in 1848, at death. 

£ £ 8s. d £s. d, £s da 
5000 13 yrs.10 mts.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
1000* 7 years, eae 157 10 0 1157 10 0 

500 1 year. 154 611 5 0 














* ExampLe.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment 
for which is £24 1s. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s. 8d.; but, the profits being 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured (which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000), he had £157 10s. added to the Policy, almost as much as 


the premiums paid. 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


when the insurance is for life, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 
*,* Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director, 





CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 


General, Accumulative, anv 


Self-Brotecting Assurances. 


Heap Orricrs,—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary, — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ. 
Actuary. — G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ., F.S.A. 





advan’ - of the Mutual System. 


PR 
graduated. 


This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


MIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


’ POLICTES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 


CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement, 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. 


INCOME-T 


.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans. 
AX.—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
Tue CuisHoim, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Harrier Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jordein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 
The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1853, when a report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a of most satisfi 'y pro- 
gress. It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130 per cent. beyond those of 1548, the Assur- 
ances effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 
the extent of £186,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £6106 15s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year; whilst, 
during the whole period referred to, the claims arising from deaths 
were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on 
which five or more annual premiums had been previously paid. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 





years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 








Age when} Amount {Annual Prem.} Reduction of j|Annual Prem. 
Assured. | Assured. jhitherto paid.| 30 per Cent. | now payable. 
& £3. d. £ 8. d. £s. d. 
20 1000 2017 6 6 5 3 1412 3 
25 1000 23 0 0 618 0 1620 
35 1500 4315 0 13 2 6 3012 6 
45 2000 80 lt 8 24 3 6 56 8 2 











A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Director. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


14, Waterloo Place, London. 





Premium to Insure £100 at death. 











A | First [Second| Third | Fourth Fifth }|Remainder 
se) Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

£20 di€8 di £aa1£ 84/2 8. a. | £8. a. 
20|018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 | oe a4 i18 2 
30j}1 3 911 5 2}16 8 Fl &§ 4/110 0 210 5 
40 |11110)113 9] 115 10 118 1 2 6 38 3 


0 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. perannum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
4£ £ wn 4. & a é 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 692€ 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 


4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 





HE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
Ofice PA SERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday— 
satisfiers » Strand. The Proprietors of the ‘Britannia’ have the 
they one their ype ere and the Public, that 

8 e exclusive right of publishing in the colu 
of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, emitled ” ace 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY ; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


be bm will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
Ps J TINgS, an ions, through which our early 
a en ained to Re feng of bay Spm The publication 
ice on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 

de continued weekly without intermission. i 

Asa Fairy ConsErvativ i i 

8 & Newspaper the ‘Britannia’ is cele- 
— for is consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
intelli ann and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
ligence, the comprehensive character of its contents, and the 


| monn conga of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 





all Social Topics, it is preserved for bindin rhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. ilies 


mand Sixpence. Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN 





PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 43d. Per Annum, £2. 
HE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Sizn.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 
Crrcvutation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 
fined to Scotland. 


Porrtics.—Liberal. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracis 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 


ApveRTISseMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 


Reviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
viewers’ hands without delay. 

Fixe Ants.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 


P Epwcation —Reccives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 


Commenrce.—Meetings of public ‘ies, life 
gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 


* Scottish Press’ Office, Edinburgh, 251, High Street. 





, emi- 


d of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 








MO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
ail parts of the Continent for clearirg through the Custom Houses, 
rand See they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 


{UTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 
Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jeweiled, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own mannufec- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 








THE LITERARY. GAZETTE. 


[Feb. 18 








FLEET 


STREET AND’ HANOVER STREET, February, 1854, 


MESSRS. SEELEYS 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


HE GRAND ROMAN FALLACY: | 
with the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. Ser- | 
mons preached at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square. | 
By the Rev. J. H. GURNEY, M.A., Rector. In feap. 8vo, 


price 4s, 6d. cloth. | gravings, price 1s, boards, 





RCHDEACON WILBERFORCE’S 
SACRAMENTAL AND PRIESTLY SYSTEM 
EXAMINED. By the Rev. C. S. BIRD, M.A., Canon of 
Lincoln and Vicar of Gainsborough. In feap. 8vo, price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 


HE PROTESTANT in IRELAND in 
1853. In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 


HE LIFE OF A BABY: A strictly 
Authentic History. In 16mo, with Four Engravings, 
price 6d. sewed. 


HE KNOT OF TO-DAY, AND A 
HAND TO UNDO IT. A Letter to the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, on Church Revival. In crown 8vo, price 
1s, 6d. sewed. 


AMILY PRAYERS FOR FIVE 
WEEKS. By the Rev. THOS. RAVEN, M.A. Third 
Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


BOOK FOR THE COTTAGE. By 
a CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. A New Edition, 
revised, with Frontispiece, price 2s. cloth. 


~A VALEDICTORY OFFERING. Five 
: Sermons recently Preached in England. By the Rev. 
CHARLES P. M‘ILVAINE, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. In feap. 
8vo; price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH 

MARTYRS. By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A., 

Rector of Otley. With upwards of Thirty Engravings. In 
post 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MEMOIR of the Rev. E. BICKER- 
STETH, Rector of Watton. By the Rev. T. R. 
BIRKS, M.A. In Two Vols., feap. 8vo, price 10s. cloth. 


HE COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 
Rev. E. BICKERSTETH. In Sixteen Vols., feap. 8vo, 
price 22. 8s, cloth. 





























A SECOND EDITION OF 


HREE DAYS IN THE EAST. By 
JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. In 18mo, with En- 





UNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE 


NURSERY. A Series of Scripture Illustrations of the | 


Book of Genesis, with Twenty Engravings. 
of “The Female Visitor to the Poor.” 
2s, 6d. cloth. 


b go DE WYCLIFFE: a Monograph ; 

including an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. in the 
British Museum, Oxford, Cambridge, &c.; with a Portrait 
and Illustrations from Drawings taken at Wycliffe and 
Lutterworth. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D., One Vol., 
small 4to, price 16s. cloth. 

“Dr. Vaughan writes with more ease and vigour than in 
his youth, and there are evidences of increased scholarship 
and deeper reflection. We have laid our pencil on many a 
picturesque and curious passage.” —Atheneum. 

“A most complete and satisfactory account of the life and 
works of the Reformer, with many interesting statements as 
to the general history and conditfon of England in the four- 
teenth century We congratulate the learned author on 
the completion of a work of so much research,.”—Literary 
Gazette, 

“A work honourable alike to the industry, judgment, 
learning, and good taste of the author; a book to which men 
in days to come will have recourse for full and authentic in- 
formation respecting the character, opinions, and doings of 
os greatest Englishman of the middle age.” — Eclectic 

evrew, 


By the Author 
In square 16mo, price 








SRAEL IN EGYPT: being Mlustrations 

of the Books of Genesis and Exodus, from existing 

Monuments. With a great number of Engravings. In 
crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

“The author of the present work maintains, to the fullest 
extent, the literal truth of the Hebrew record, even in the 
minutest details. The arguments and proofs adduced are 
such as court the strictest scrutiny of learning and of science. 
To the Biblical student, the work is full of interest and in- 
struction. Many facts, hitherto known only to a few learned 
men, are now first presented in a plain and popular narra- 
tive. The book is illustrated by numerous hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, and drawings of the monumental remains referred 
to in the text. In his ‘Monumental History of Egypt,’ and 
other works, the same author has formerly made acceptable 
contributions to our knowledge of Egyptian history and 
antiquities; but the application of these researches to the 
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CRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR 

THE LEAST AND LOWEST; or, the Bible History 

in its Simplest Form, A Third Edition, Three Vols., 18mo, 
price 9s. cloth. 


ORE EVANGELICZ;; or, the Internal 

Evidence of the Gospel History. By the Rev. T. R. 

—- M.A., Rector of Kelshall, In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“Not often do we acknowledge the appearance of a book 
with so much pleasure and thankfulness as we have felt in 
placing at the head of an article the title which we have just 
written ; for it is the title of a work which is not only in itself 





worthy of all praise, but which arrives at the right moment, | 


was demanded by present exigencies, and will, we are per- 
suaded, contribute timely help to many anxious and inquiring 
minds.”—Christian Observer. 


PHEMERIS ; Leaves from the Diary of 

Marian Drayton. a.p. 1553— 1559. In One Vol. 

small square 8vo, in antique binding, price 7s., or in morocco, 
12s, 

“We may record a favourable verdict of the substance of 
this Diary Many passages are written with the delicate 
sweetness of a refined nature, accustomed to dwell habitually 
in high and holy thoughts; and its authoress has consider- 
able pathos of manner ‘Ephemeris’ will please readers 
who are of a serious and sentimental turn of mind; and its 
composer is far above the average of the fictionists who 
write for ‘circulating libraries.’ In its piety there is no 
gloom ; in its religious musings there is nothing mawkish ; 
and its eloquence is often tender and impressive.”—TZhe 
Press. 

“The story is told with an artistic finish and trueness to 
—_— and religion that are but rarely equalled.”—Christian 

ames, 

“We have marked some passages of high merit.”—Literary 
Gazette. 





ion of the Mosaic narrative, well deserved the sepa- 
rate labour of which this volume is the valuable result.” 
—Literary Gazelte. 

“It is refreshing to turn from the perusal of the so-called 
philosophical, but, in reality, Infidel commentaries of the 
Sacred Story, to the pages of a work where philosophy is not 
neglected, but where piety prevails, as in the case of. 
really learned and instructive volume.”—Ecclesiastic, 

“This book is one of the most remarkable publications of 
our time, and can hardly fail to excite the attention of the 
Christian world.”—Christian Witness. 





HE ATLAS of PROPHECY ; contain- 
ing the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John. With an 
Exposition, and the following Maps and Charts :— 


I. The Four Empires of Daniel. 
. The Ten Kingdoms in their Rise. 
. The Ten Kingdoms in the 1260 years. 
. Empire of Honorius, and its Division into Ten 
| Kingdoms. 
V.—VIII. Four Charts of the Seals. 
IX. Preparation for the Trumpets. 
X. Chart of the Trumpets. 
XI. Chart of the Reformation, Rev., chap. xii. 
XII. Chart of the 1260 years, 
In one vol, 4to., price 18s, half-bound. 


“Displays considerableecare and study, both in research 
and arrangement. The author’s condensed method of 
ge ee the subject is of great advantage to the reader. 
The charts and maps are most useful in illustrating the 
author’s scheme.—Journal of Prophecy, July. 

“The expository portion is evident A gn result of minute 
and careful reading and thought. The author has sought 
for the truth as far as it was within reach. He neither 
petulantly differs from others, nor slavishly submits to them. 
| He follows or leaves them as he thinks they are right or 
| wrong. Taken as a whole, therefore, his expositions, both 

of Daniel and John, are among the best we have scen.”— 
| Methodist Magazine. 








| MEMOIR of the Rev. W. A. B. JOHN. 
| SON, Missionary at Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone, 
| With a Preface, by the Rev. WILLIAM JOWETT, M.A. In 
| foolseap 8vo, with a Map, price 5s. cloth. 

| © Awork which will prove a rich accession to the Mis 
| sionary library.” ‘“ Here was a Missionary indeed! We are 
| quite sure that his biography will be widely read, and per- 

manently valued.”—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

“One of the most remarkable and impressive narratives of 
Missionary labour that have ever appeared. One of the 
most remarkable men that have ever laboured to advance 
the kingdom of God.”—English Review. 

“A very valuable addition to Missionary biography. .... 
The portraiture of one of the most single-minded, devoted, 
and industrious labourers in the modern Missionary field.’— 
Christian Witness. 

“One of the most impressive pictures of a real Missionary 
that we remember.”—Record. 


UNS AND NUNNERIES. Sketches 


compiled entirely from Romish Authorities, In feap, 
8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


HOUGHTS ON RATIONALISM, and 

on the Divine Inspiration cf the Holy Scriptures, By 

the Rev. A. M‘CAUL, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s 

College, and Prebendary of St, Paul’s, Feap, 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


MVHE JOURNAL OF THE BISHOP 
OF MONTREAL, during a Visit to the Church Mis- 

sionary Society’s North-west American Mission. Second 

Edition, feap. Svo, with Map, &c., price 4s..6d. cloth. 


HE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 

A Course of Lectures. By the Right Rev. C. P. 

M’ILVAINE, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth. 


rIKHE KINGS of the EAST. Showing, 

from Scripture and from History, the Power for whom 
= a Euphrates is being dried up. In feap, Svo, 7s. 
cloth, 

“T have been reading a curious book, called the ‘Kings of 
the East.’ The object is to prove that the East India Com- 
pany is the instrument selected by God as the means of re- 
storing the Jews to Palestine. The author makes out his 
ease i 4 i ly by collati ig pr ph i with ace pl 
facts.” —Viscount Castlereagh’s Journey to Damascus, Vol. Il, 
p. 140. 


HE JESUITS; an Historical Sketch. 
By the Rev. E. W. GRINFIELD. In One Vol., feap. 
8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


ESSONS ON OBJECTS, as 


a Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey. 
Edition, feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Pe ake LION. By Cuarzorre Euiz- 
BETH. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


HE SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN 

HE EAST: A Warning to the West. By the Rev. 

KE. BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton, Feap, 8vo, price 
6s. cloth. 


RINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 
IN HEAVENLY PLACES. By CHARLOTTE 
ELIZABETH, Author of “Chapters on Flowers.” See 
Edition, in feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. H. W. 
FOX, late Missionary of South India. By the Rev. 
G. T. FOX, M.A. 
trait and Engravings, 5s, cloth. 


THIRD - VOLUME OF LADY 
WAKE’S SIMPLE COMMENTARY on the N 
TESTAMENT: for Family Reading and the use of Cottage 
Tn crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


NNA; or, Passages from Home Life: 
being a2 New and Enlarged Edition of Linge 5 
from the Life of a Daughter at Home.” In feap. 8vo, P 
4s, 6d. cloth. 


HE BEGGAR BOY. From the Germap 
of Theckla von Gumpertz. In 1émo, with From 
Price 1s. boards. 
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